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OURT RULING HOLDS 
DRIVER TO BLAME FOR 
_BLOW-OUT ACCIDENT 


































HEN a high court rules that riding on 

\X unsafe tires is negligence—when that 
court brands tread-worn tires as dangerous 
to life and property, it’s plenty of proof that 
a blow-out is a mighty serious thing. 


Don’t Take Chances 


Motorists from every walk of life, thousands 
of them, are killed or injured every year when 
blow-outs throw cars out of control. Many 
of these blow-outs are due to heat generated 
inside of tires by today’s high-speed driving. 
This heat may cause rubber and fabric to 
separate. And, if it does, an invisible blister 
forms. As you travel farther, this trouble- 
causing blister gets bigger and BIGGER un- 
til, sooner or later, BANG! It’s a blow-out. 
And where you might land—what you might 
hit—nobody knows. 


In order to provide careful motorists and 
their families with the rea/ protection they 
need against today’s damaging high-speed 
blow-outs, Goodrich engineers invented the 


WHEN YOU 


re Your Tires SAFE? \= 


In the Interest of Safe Driving, Every 
Motorist Should Read This Decision 


“There is no series of accidents more destructive or more terrify- 
ing in the use of autos than those which come from blow-outs. Any 
ordinary individual knows that when a tire is worn through to the 
fabric its further use is dangerous and it should be removed ... All 
drivers must be held to a knowledge of these facts. Owner or 
Operator cannot escape simply because he does not know. He 
must know. The hazard is too great to permit cars in this condi- 
tion to be driven on the highway ... The law requires that owners 
and drivers know the condition of parts which may become dan- 
gerous with wear. It will assume that they do know of the dangers 
ascertainable by examination.’’* 


* Excerpts from an opinion in a 
case involving worn tires, written 
me by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 





Life-Saver Golden Ply and built it into every 
Goodrich Silvertown Tire exclusively. 
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A Life-Saving Invention 


This Golden Ply is a layer of special rubber 
and full-floating cords scientifically treated 
to resist internal tire heat. By resisting this 
heat, the Golden Ply protects you against 
these high-speed blow-outs. 
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Don’t run the risks of trying to squeeze 
another 1,000 miles out of tread-worn tires 

. don’t wait until aftera 
blow-out has caused you 
a lot of grief and expense. 
Equip your car right now 
with a set of Goodrich 
Safety Silvertowns. And 





JOIN SAFETY LEAGUE— 
GET EMBLEM FREE 


Millions of motorists have joined the 
Silvertown Safety League and have pledged 





remember, you can buy 
these life-saving Silver- 
towns at Goodrich Silver- 
townStoresandGoodrich 
Dealers everywhere—a 
no extra cost! 





themselves to drive safely. See your Good- 
rich Dealer and join up now. He will get 
for you—absolutely free—a handsome Safe 
Driving Emblem which has a red crystal 
reflector to protect you if your tail light fails. 
There’s nothing to buy—no obligation. 











NEED NEW TIRES INSIST ON GETTING 


Goodrich Si\FE/Y Silvertown 


The Only Tire With Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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Retire in 15 Years 


T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth half as much today 
as you were then. Now, by following a simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work 
forever fifteen years from today with a monthly income 
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guaranteed to you for life. Not only that, but if you should 
die before that time, we would pay your wife a monthly 
income as long as she lives. Or if you should be totally dis- 
abled for six months or more, you would not be expected 
to pay any premiums that fell due while you were dis- 
abled, and you would receive a disability income besides! 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

i Acheck for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter 
as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Letirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


It sounds too good to be true. But it is true, 
for the Plan is guaranteed by a reliable old 
company with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 

If you want to retire some day, and are 
willing to lay aside a portion of your in- 
come every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all the 
joys of recreation or travel when the time 
comes at which every man wants them 
most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
236 Elm S&t., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me b 
obligation, your boo 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREM 
Name 


Date of Birth___—_———__ 


Business Address. 


'] Home Address 


aes 


the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


y mail, without 
k describing the 
ENT INCOME PLAN. 



































































Here is YOUR 
High School 
Educat ion ! 


In One 
Handy 
Volume 








/ Volumes 
in I 
Now Only 


4 Year Course 
Complete 


OU need no long- 
er be held back be- 
cause you did not 


finish school! Here, in a 
single volume, is all you 
missed—and more. The 
essentials demanded of every 
man and woman by modern 
business, professional and social life. Never before has 
profitable study been such delightful pastime. It is as 
easy as reading your newspaper. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day spent with this amazing volume will trans- 
form you into a confident personality Prepare yourself 
for advancement, more money, uller life and the 
respect of your friends by this dele means which is 
sheer pleasure, more fun than bridge or the movies. 


Many High School Graduates 
Do Not Know HALF That 
Is In This Fascinating Volume 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of condensation. 
Twenty volumes packed into 812 pages, complete with 
sete outline and self-testing examinations. Never be- 
fore has fine English been so clearly and usefully pre- 


No further payments 





sented. Never before has algebra been so easy and | 


practical. History unrolls before you in mental pictures 
so -vivid you cannot forget them; dates as easy to re- 
call as events in your own past. 
times and nations, painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music outlined to give you a cultured background. 
Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geo raphy, bielo ogy be- 
come tools in your hands, tools with wh h to work in 
building your future. Psychology and = ah com- 
plete this four-year Hieh School course, making this 














the greenest educational bargain 
in all history. 20 volumesin 1 
Send No Money Good English 

Civil Government 

We want you to see this book. | History of U. S. 

We want you to judge for your- English Literature 

self, in your own home and at ogy 

your leisure, just how much it Modern pore 

can mean to you. Fill out the Perchelowy 4 

coupon below and mail it at | Guide to  —_ 

once. High School Self Taught | Chemistr 

will be sent to you_on approval | Ancient History 

by return mail. Examine the GeemretiaseSany 

beautiful binding, the large, } + 

clear type; take your first few | Physies 

High chool lessons with our Geometry 

compliments. Keep and read Medieval History 

the ook Gve days—then decide 5 cine 

if you wish to own it at the un- 

precedented price of only $1.89 Gules ac the Ante 

plus a few cents postage. 16 pages of col- 

BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC. ored maps 

Dept. 18, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SS A AS AS A S| A A SS ee 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 18, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me High School Self Taught. When the post- 
man delivers it to me I will deposit with him only $1.89 
plus the few cents postage. I will examine the book for five 
days with the understanding that if for any reason I am not 
completely satisfied, I may return it to you and you will 
refund my money in full. 


NAME........... 





ADDRESS 
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O Check here it. enc ateston $1.89 WITH this coupon, in 


which case WE will pay the postage—YOU save. Same re- 
turn and refund privilege applies, of course. | 
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LET T2E-ReS 


Divided Honors: I liked your treatment 
[Sept. 13 issue] of Senator Ellender’s blun- 
der in linking President Roosevelt to the 
late Huey Long. If Roosevelt runs for a 
third term he will find that Ellender’s off- 
hand remarks will be thrown at him 
[Roosevelt] so hard and pack so much 
weight that they’ll knock him clear to the 
edge of the platform if not right off it. 

Your story implies that Joe Morris of the 
United Press was the only one who had the 
story. That can’t be so because in The New 
York Evening Journal of Sept. 1 I read the 
same story by Robert McGill of Interna- 
tional News Service. 

CALHOUN VOORHIS 

New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. McGill and Interna- 
tional News Service divide honors equally 
with Mr. Morris and United Press on the 
Ellender story. The two reporters were at 
Ellender’s office together on a routine mis- 
sion when the Senator sounded off and 
presented them with a far from routine 
story. 

o 


Disaster: I wish to call your attention 
to several glaring errors in your article 
[Aug. 7] on the City of Baltimore ship dis- 
aster. 

The statement appeared that “the City of 
Baltimore was a stern-wheel ship.” In real- 
ity she was a single-screw ship. Also it was 
stated in the article that about 100 Norfolk- 
bound excursionists were on board. I hard- 
ly think that an overnight trip can be called 
an excursion. 

M. J. SEXTON 

Baltimore, Md. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Sexton is correct: 


the City of Baltimore had a stern screw and 
was propeller-driven. Webster defines “ex- 


kee 


NEWS- 


cursion” as “a journey chiefly for recrea- 
tion ...a brief tour.” 
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Terminology: In your Letters column of 
Sept. 6, a subscriber inquires what was the 
meaning of the “good behavior” tenure 
clause of the Constitution . Your edi- 
torial note gives the following: The causes: 
unseemly conduct while on the _ bench, 
treason and neglect of duty, favoritism, and 
financial irregularities. Judged by the past, 
these are what Congress construes as bad 
behavior, but anyone who knows Congress 
would not venture to say what it would 
hold in the future.” 

My interest in this only deals with the 
legal terminology of your answer. It does 
not deal with the opinion which your edito: 
may hold in regard to the Congress. Th« 
correct legal verbiage of that portion of 
your answer in quotation should have been: 
“These causes are illustrative of what th« 
Congress considers bad behavior. And con- 
trarywise they are not exclusive causes.’ 
In other words the Congress has reserve: 
to it by the Constitution the definition of 
the words “good behavior.” The inquir 
into whether or not the Congress has been 
is, or will be capricious is not open to in- 
quiry under any circumstances. The con- 
stitutional reason is this: where the Con- 
stitution confers a power without defining 
it, the implication is that any definitior 
thereof would have been the one which the 
framers of the Constitution would have 
adopted if they had defined the limits o! 
that power. 

In spite of this criticism I still enjo: 
reading your magazine and will continue to 
do so as long as I can secure an edition. 

CARROLL MONTE’ 

Thibodaux, La. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Thanking Mr. Montet fo 
his criticism, NEWS-WEEK trusts that more 
readers understood its exposition of the 
good-behavior clause than had it been put 
into legal verbiage. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Raymond Moley, Contributing Editor 


Editorial and executive offices: Rockefeller Center, 


>. 1. Williamson, Executive Editor 
New York, N.Y. 
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COVER—II Duce Looks to Berlin: This week Benito Musso- 
lini (who has run Italy for fifteen years) and Adolf Hitler 


(who has run Germany for nearly five yeors) will 
celebrates a dictatorial friendship (see page 7). 
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TRANSITION 


BORN: To the former Veronica 
Balfe, 24, New York society girl who 
had a brief career as an actress (San- 
dra Shaw), and Gary Cooper, 36, screen 
star, a 7-pound daughter, at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital, Hollywood, Sept. 15. 
Production of Cooper’s new movie, “Ad- 
ventures of Marco Polo,” had to wait a 
day while the father recovered from his 
ordeal. 


ENGAGED: Elizabeth Browning 

Donner Roosevelt, 25, daughter of a 

Villanova (Pa.) steel manufacturer and 

ex-wife of Elliott Roosevelt, the Presi- 

\ dent’s second son, and Curtin Winsor, 

31, ex-lawyer and music student of 
Ardmore, Pa. 


.. Muriel Bache Richards, grand- 
daughter of Jules Bache, New York 
financier and art patron, and Francis 
Warren Pershing, New York Stock Ex- 
‘hange member and only son of Gen. 

; John J. Pershing. 

: ANNULMENT ASKED: By Lewis M. 
Clarkson, former American business- 
man in Peru and now a Washington 
iccountant, from Sra. Mercedes de la 

| Quintana Viuda de Ludewig, allegedly 

the mistress of the late President Au- 
gusto B. Leguia and of other Peruvian 
officials. Claiming he was threatened 
with “accidental” death unless he mar- 
ried the pregnant Senora, Clarkson says 
that he wed her in 1925 while Leguia, 
supposed father of her unborn child, 
looked on; that in 1927, after he reg- 
istered two of her three children as his 

»wn at the American consulate, Presi- 

: ient Leguia allowed him to leave the 

i country; that the following year friends 

| in Lima notified him his wife was dead 

ind so he remarried (he now has a 
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laughter by his second wife). Two 
weeks ago the Senora sued him for 


3 ett hereon 


nonsupport of the two children. 


: DIVORCE SOUGHT: By Elizabeth 
Eaton Guggenheim, Long Island horse- 
woman, from Col. M. Robert Guggen- 
heim, dog fancier and youngest son of 
the late Daniel Guggenheim, who left a 
copper fortune of $269,000,000; in Reno, 
mn grounds of incompatibility. Colonel 
Guggenheim, noted for his unusual 
clothes (he once appeared at a Wash- 
ington diplomatic function in a green 
dinner jacket), settled a million dollars 
on each of his two former wives. 





-By Marcelle Edwards Manville, 
former showgirl, from Thomas Man- 
ville Jr., playboy-heir to an asbestos 
fortune; in Reno, on grounds of incom- 
patibility. Manville settled $200,000 on 
his fourth wife, who threatened to 
name 100 women with whom Tommy 
had been intimate in the last year. 
“There haven’t been 100,” he said. 
“There have been 1,000 .. . all blondes. 
I’m a businessman. My business is 
blondes.” 
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... By Hedi Kiesler, Austrian actress, 
naked star of the much-banned film 
“Ecstasy,” from Fritz MandI, Austrian 
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©moke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the mellow- 
est, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

















FUNNY HOW WE eS 
‘ NOSED OUT’ THE MONTANA ) 
PROFESSOR AT GLACIER PARK, MONTANA 
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PHEW! | GUESS WELL ( THAT WAS A GOOD | JUMPING 

HAVE TO GIVE UP OUR 4 spyzJ | HUNCH, CHUBBINS - ) JEH T 

SEARCH, CHUBBINS SMOKE SMELLS | > ~><77 | IT'S THE OLD (JUDGE ROBBINS 
— - 2X4 | PROFESSOR HIM-|| ANDO CHUBBINS! 





GOOD LUKE YOUR 
4 PRINCE ALBERT! 
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COME FROM- 
THE MOON? 
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PROFESSOR I THINK ) WELL, JUDGE, PRINCE 
YOU ENJOY GEOLOGY | ALBERT GOES ANY PLACE 

















sn FROM THE ICE AGE, WHEN 
ip ~ AVALANCHES OF FROZEN WATER, 
y AND EARTH ALMOST 2000 
Z ICK CARVED THESE 
U-SHAPED VALLEYS FROM 
fF} MOUNTAINS AND ROCK 
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Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


IF YOU’RE IN ONE OF THESE 3 GROUPS OF PIPE-SMOKERS 
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"GIVE US REAL TASTE AND 
BODY,’ SAY WE EXPERIENCED 
PIPE-SMOKERS PRINCE 
ALBERT HAS PLENTY OF BOT 
—WITHOUT BITE ! 


NO MORE VACATION 
FOR MY PIPE. PRINCE 
ALBERTS CRIMP CUT 
OPENED MY EYES TO 
COOL, MELLOW SMOKES 










SMOKERS JUST CAN'T 
STAND RAWNESS. THE 
NO-BITE PROCESS 
MAKES RA. MILDER! 






IT’S ALL WE SAY—OR MONEY BACK 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


PRINGE ALBERT 





THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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Stop Right: Out 
in Smart fall Style 


@ Step into your dealer’s tomor- 
row... step up and see his Fall 
set-up of Paris Garters. Then go 
a step farther... treat yourself to 
a new supply. You've never seen 
better styles... better values... 
or a better “holder-upper’”’ if it's 
comfort you're seeking. Step into 
Paris...and you step out in style! 
And it costs you less to get the 
best! 50cand up atallgood stores. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Chicago ® New York ® Toronto ® Buenos Aires 
Makers of Paris Suspenders, Belts and Gards 








GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN. TOUCH YOU 











munitions manufacturer who attempted 
to buy up all existing copies of the 
movie, in Vienna. Reported cause: Miss 
Kiesler insists on continuing her dra- 
matic career and plans an appearance 
in a German production of Clare Boothe 
Brokaw Luce’s Broadway hit, “The 
Women,” in which one character takes 
a bath on the stage. 


ARRIVED: New York Supreme Court 
Justice Edgar J. Lauer, and his wife, 
in New York, from a European vaca- 
tion. At the dock, customs officials de- 
layed them five hours searching 32 
pieces of baggage—which contained $5,- 
200 worth of jewelry, furs, and clothes 
Mrs. Lauer had neglected to declare. 
“It was all a mistake,” said the Justice. 
Four days later he sent customs officials 
a check for $10,400—the duty and 100 
per cent penalty. 


... Capt. Robert A. (Bob) Bartlett, 62, 
explorer-author, and his brother, Chief 
Engineer Will Bartlett, in New York, 
from a 15,000-mile journey—his eleventh 
—through Arctic waters in his Glouces- 
ter fishing schooner, Effie M. Morrissey. 
Prize passengers: two 200-pound walrus 
pups, lassoed between Greenland and 
Ellesmere Land and destined for the 
Chicago zoo. 


... Edward (Eddie) Hillman, Chicago 
millionaire, and his third wife, the for- 
mer June Lady Inverclyde, English ac- 
tress, in Chicago,- honeymooning from 
London. The third Mrs. Hillman told 
reporters she liked America for its rail- 
road trains and men, in that order. 
“You can sleep on an American train, 
and as for American men—well, I-mar- 
ried one, didn’t I?” 


... Dr. Harold E. Anthony and ‘hisShi- 
va Temple scientific expedition (NEws- 
WEEK Sept. 13, 1937) atop the mysteri- 
ous “Island in the Sky,” hitherto un- 
explored plateau, 8,000 feet above the 
Grand Canyon. Principal discovery: 
two tiny, leaf-eared mice. 

DEPARTED: Ludwig Bemelmans, 39, 
artist-author (“My War With the United 
States”), from New York, for Chile and 
Ecuador, “to escape to the Jungle. My 
book is selling . .. my bills are paid, 
and I have been compared to Heming- 
way, Goethe, Menuhin, Schnitzler, and 
Mozart. This has left me not only with 
a split, but a hashed personality. I must 
leave, take myself to the silent forests 

. to write another book.” 

LIMELIT: Bette Cooper, 17, daugh- 
ter of a highway-department employe 
in Hackettstown, N.J., after judges at 
Atlantic City named her Miss America 
1937. She expected a $1,000 baby-lamb 


‘coat as a prize but received a letter 


saying she could have the coat for $800. 
She and her father left. (“I want my 
daughter to be a normal, healthy Amer- 
ican girl, and not a professional beauty. 
She’s going back to school.”) After of- 
ficials explained that the offer to sell 
the coat was all a mistake, Miss Cooper 
——by then confined to her home with a 
cold—agreed to accept the crown and a 
$1,000 mink coat. Another prize, a 
plane trip to Hollywood, didn’t interest 
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Will and Bob Bartlett: home again 





ACME 


Bette Cooper: Miss America 1937 
NEWS-WEEK September 27, 1937 
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her much: “Planes make me sick at my 
stomach. But I’d go if I got a real good 
chance at a contract.” 

RETIRED: Olive L. Hoskins, of 
Pasadena, Calif., the army’s only wom- 
an warrant officer (clerical duty), now 
stationed at Ninth Corps area head- 
quarters, San Francisco, from active 
duty after 30 years’ service. Her retire- 
ment salary: $140 monthly. 

SICK LIST: Helen Keller, 57, deaf 
ind blind author-lecturer (gall bladder 
removed at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 


,” 


Minn.): condition “satisfactory. 


_..Gov. Harry W. Nice of Maryland, 
59 (operation for an abscess): resting 
omfortably. Stricken at the Atlantic 
City, N.J., Governors Conference, Nice 
was rushed to Annapolis, then to Union 
Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, for the 
peration. 


.Walter Winchell, 40, columnist 
(nervous exhaustion from overwork and 
ioss of sleep in Hollywood): “... Easing 
up on my work for the first time in 
my life... feeling better already.” 


.. Wallace Beery, 48, screen actor 
vad from a blank cartridge embedded 
in his knee, after he tripped while 
shooting blanks on location for a wild 
West movie): expected to recover. 
DIED: Alpheus Crosby Beane, 48, 
New York Cotton Exchange vice presi- 
lent, New York Stock Exchange gov- 
ernor, and partner in Fenner & Beane, 
one of the nation’s largest brokerage 
houses; of a heart attack, at his Green- 
vich, Conn., home. 


... Frank Moy, 67, “Mayor” of Chi- 
cago’s Chinatown and leader in Leong 
Tong, secret Chinese organization, of a 
heart attack while arguing over the 
Sino-Japanese war, for which he raised 
$300,000 for Chinese relief; in Chicago. 


... Mary Brown Warburton, 42, social- 
ly prominent New Yorker, and grand- 
daughter of the late John Wanamaker, 
merchant prince; from an overdose of 
morphine or a morphine derivative, in 
her Park Avenue, New York, apart- 
ment. 

LEFT: By Sir James M. Barrie, 
British author (“Peter Pan,” “The Lit- 
tle Minister,” etc.) who died June 19, 
$867,335, one of the largest literary es- 
tates in recent years. Chief beneficia- 
ries: his secretary, Lady Cynthia As- 
juith, daughter-in-law of the Countess 
ff Oxford and Asquith ($150,000 and 
half the residue of the estate); Elisa- 
beth Bergner, German actress who cre- 
ated the title role in “The Boy David,” 
Barrie’s last- play ($10,000 “for the best 
performance ever given in any play of 
mine”); Peter Llewellyn Davies, Lon- 
don publisher, Barrie’s adopted son and 
the original Peter Pan ($30,000, and 
half the residue of the estate); and 
Mary Barrie Cannan, Barrie’s divorced 
wife, now the wife of Gilbert Cannan, 
novelist ($5,000, and-an annuity of 
$3,000, with the author’s “affectionate 
regards”). 
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| talk? 





MAKE YOUR TABLE - 
TALK WIN YOU 
de. FURTHER 


INVITATIONS 








~ 
DO YOU HAVE TO TALK 

*% ABOUT THE 

“4 WEATHER ? 





Make them say 
‘You said it/ 


DO YOUR 
gn. BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 
£ THINK OF YOU 


AS A GOOD TALKER? } 





How often do you gain heart-felt approval 
of what you say? How effective is your 
everyday conversation? 

Because relations with people are so 
| large a part of your daily life, in business 
| and social activities, the ability to talk 
| is your most important asset in keeping 
| these relations smooth and in winning 
people over to your ideas. And the bet- 
ter you talk, the greater will be your 


success. 


How to acquire 
the ability to 
talk—readily, 
entertainingly, 
convincingly 





Are people won over to you when you 
They will be if you understand 
and apply the technique of conversation. 
In this book, Milton Wright, author of 
“Getting Along With People,” shows how 


| the principles of good conversation may 
| be applied. He takes actual conversations 
| apart in order to show you just what 
| makes them go. He cites actual conversa- 





tions that produced results in specific sit- 
uations. 


What would you do? 


How would you discover a special in- 
terest of a person you have met for the 
first time? (see page 74) 


—How would you start, keep moving, and 
control the conversation at a dinner party 
of six? (see page 149) 


—How would you give advice against a 

. : : - : 
friend’s course of action and still retain 
his appreciation? (see page 291) 


Try Wright’s methods free—send this coupon 
Pes see ee eee eee e288 22828 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Wright’s The Art of Con- 
versation for 10 days’ examination on 
In 10 days I will send $2.50, 
plus few cents postage, or return book 
(Postage paid on orders ac- 
companied by remittance.) 


““A handbook of practical tips on get- 
ting along with people by saying the 
right thing.” 

Literary Digest 
approval. 
“Will help all who wish to be able to 


carry on an interesting conversation.” postpaid. 
—Liherty 
“I say without hesitation, this is the Name.... 
best book on conversation ever written.” 
Address... 


—Albert Edward Wiggam 


“The chapters on Learning to Be 


Tactful and Constructive Listening Position........ 
should be helpful to many.” 
~-Boston Globe Company saeee 
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(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only) 





Milton Wright’s 


THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION 


And How to Apply Its Technique 
Already in its fourth big printing—$2.50 


F you would win an argument or win 

a wife, cultivate a friend or humble 

an enemy, get information or give it, ask 
a favor or deny one, land a job, sell a bill 
of goods, be elected to office—if you 
would accomplish anything, at work or 
at play, where you are in the presence of 
other human beings, then you must talk. 


So that you may learn how to talk to 
the best advantage in any situation, 
Milton Wright has written this book. 
He shows you—not merely tells you, but 
shows you—how to start a conversation, 
how to keep it going, how to direct it the 
way you want it to go, how to make 
precisely the impression you want to 
make and get exactly the result you 
want. He analyzes repartee and shows 
you how to develop facility in using it. 


Mr. Wright’s book is firmly grounded 
in psychology and is written in his easy- 
to-read style. You can’t help setting 


yourself in the places of the people who 
do the talking, and when you've laid 
down the book, you want to go out and 
It’s a fascinat- 
practical, 


practice on your friends. 
ing book—interesting, 
really helpful. 


and 
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Since 1914 Europe has seldom seen 
ind heard the clattering Guards regi- 
ments, saluting cannon,’ cheering 
throngs, and glittering uniforms that 
marked the state visits of prewar rul- 
ers to their brother monarchs. The 
modern dictator doesn’t often venture 
ibroad—and when he does, he isn’t 
likely to get a flamboyant reception 
like Mussolini’s for Hitler in 1934. 

This week Italy’s Duce flies over the 
Alps to visit the Fiihrer and the 
Reich will stage a six-day 
celebration with a resplend- 


against the loyalists plunged the Duce 
into fresh trouble in Spain. Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, Duke of Addis Ababa 
—who accompanies Mussolini to Ger- 
many this week—reputedly told the 
Duce that Franco will need 150,000 more 
men and unlimited poison gas to capture 
Madrid this Fall. That such reinforce- 
ments would cause France to open her 
Pyrenees frontier and pour equivalent 
aid to the Reds was plainly indicated 
last week by Foreign Minister Yvon 
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DIPLOMACY: Imperial Grandeur Crowns 


Career of Former Socialist in Visit to Brother Ruler 


freedom of action in Austria; to Cham- 
berlain, abrogation of the Rome-Berlin 
axis. 


DUCE: Story of a Malcontent 


For fifteen years headlines have re- 
corded the Duce’s public and private 
life. But before dictatorship fixed a 
permanent destiny-consciousness on 
Benito Mussolini’s face, he could already 
look back on 37 years crammed with 

contradictory enthusiasms 
and violence. 





ent revival of traditional 
pomp and circumstance. Un- 
der cover of this grandeur 
the cynical, volatile Italian 
and the mystical, ascetic 
German will take up the old 
imperial game of interna- 
tional power politics. 

The first move will be up 
to the Duce. 

Two weeks ago he refused 
to attend the Nyon anti- 
piracy conference because 
Russia had already formal- 
ly accused Italian subma- 
rines of being the Mediter- 
ranean pirates. Last week 
Mussolini rued his snub. 

In 36 hours the conference 
agreed to entrust policing 
the entire Mediterranean to 
France and Britain and of- 
fered only the unimportant 
Tyrrhenian Sea to Italy. 
Too late, the Duce realized 
that in effect the patrol set 
up a working Anglo-French 
naval alliance, giving Brit- 
ish warships the invaluable 
right to use French bases. 

Rome turned down the 
empty Tyrrhenian offer but 
hinted strongly that it would 
now like to join the Nyon 
agreement on terms of 








Youth: Benito Amilcare 
Andrea Mussolini was born 
July 29, 1883, in his father’s 
combination inn, blacksmith 
shop, home, and schoolhouse 
in the village of Dovio di 
Predappio. 

He was a_ troublesome 
boy. He used to crawl un- 
der the benches in his moth- 
er’s schoolroom above the 
forge and pinch the legs of 
the pupils. Later he chased 
the girls and pulled their 
hair. He often came home 
bloody from fights. He led 
bands of young marauders 
who snarled fishermen’s 
nets, raided apple trees, and 
stole the catch from bird 
trappers. 

From Vecchia Giovanna 
(Old Joan), the village crone, 
he learned how to interpret 
dreams and tell fortunes 
with cards; she also ex- 
plained to him why the 
forepaws ofa hare are short, 
why an ox will allow a wom- 
an to lead it, and other 
“magic lore.” 

Perhaps because his moth- 
er was a teacher he shirked 
his regular schooling—until 
“in my fifteenth year I be- 








“equality.” London and Paris 
temporarily turned a deaf 
ear to this, abandoned their 
nonintervention patrol of 
Spain, and ordered the released war- 
ships to join the antipiracy squadrons. 
By last week the greatest concentration 
of British and French warships since 
the Ethiopian crisis two years ago 
stretched from Gibraltar to Haifa. 
For the first time in more than a 
month, not a single mystery submarine 
showed a periscope in the Mediterranean. 
Collapse of the submarine blockade 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. 


The Duce 


Delbos. He told the League that France 
was “in a state of readiness with a finger 
on the trigger.” 

The Duce has only two ways of meet- 
ing the Anglo-French challenge: secure 
the Fiihrer’s support or strike a bargain 
with Neville Chamberlain when Anglo- 
Italian parleys open in Rome néxt 
month. Diplomats guessed the price 
Mussolini would have to pay: to Hitler, 


gan to learn how to read.” 
Afterward he studied at 
home and with the Silesian 
Friars at Faenza and For- 
limpopoli; he read Nietzsche and Machi- 
avelli, both powerful influences in his 
later life. 

As a big boy he blew the bellows in 
his father’s smithy, but not always sat- 
isfactorily, for the old man cuffed him 
often and occasionally beat him with 
a strap. 

In 1902 he was 19. Compulsory mili- 
tary service, which many Italians dis- 
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1914: police nabbed Mussolini—a dangerous agitator 


liked, lay just ahead. Benito wanted to 
come to America—but his mother could 
lend him only $9, so he ran away to 
Switzerland instead. Six months later 
he was arrested at Lauzanne as a desti- 
tute vagrant. 

Agitator: In June 1903 he began an 
eleven-year career as a radical. He or- 
ganized a stoneworkers’ strike in Bern, 
and the Swiss city sent him packing. 
Meanwhile Italy called him for army 
service. When he ignored the call, he 
was listed as “Renitente di Leva” (de- 
serter). In April 1904 Swiss authorities 
discovered a falsification in his passport, 
and he was kicked out of Geneva. 

Nobody but the Italian Army wanted 
him—and the army would punish him 
for desertion if it got him. He wrote 
a tract, “Dieu n’existe pas” (There is 
no God). 

But there was a King who had a 
birthday in December. An amnesty was 
declared, enabling the wanderer to go 
home and do his service in the jaunty, 
quick-stepping Tenth Bersaglieri. Ap- 
parently calmed by the discipline, he 
went from the army into a three-year 
period of elementary-school teaching. 

Though he now enjoyed a meager se- 
curity, the hardships of others troubled 
him. He led a mob against the Mayor 
of Forli, demanding a reduction in the 
price of milk. The price came down, but 
the riot leader was sentenced to eight 
months for “armed revolt.” Before the 
sentence expired, he was fined 100 lire 
for “revolutionary expression.” 

Afterward he became the salaried sec- 
retary of the Forli Socialist party. Rad- 
icalism was now his occupation, and he 
published “La Lotta di Classe” (The 
Class Struggle), upholding the Marx- 
ism which he later fought so bitterly. 

That was the year before Italy won 
Libya from Turkey. Mussolini the So- 
cialist opposed war violently and was 
jailed for sabotage. The war went on, 
as wars do; Mussolini continued to re- 
sist it with all his might and was im- 
prisoned for five months, convicted of 
inciting riots, stopping work in war fac- 
tories, halting streetcars, damaging the 
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1922: the Dictator learned to glare 


tracks, seizing a locomotive, blocking 
tracks with telegraph poles, and ham- 
pering recruiting. 

In July 1912 he made himself director 
of the Socialist party of all Italy; in 
December won the editorship of its 
most powerful daily, the Avanti (For- 
ward). Two years later he was “patron 
saint” of the June 1914 Red Week revo- 
lution and led a mob to Cathedral! 
Square, Milan, in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to seize the municipal buildings 

Europe went to war in 1914, though 
Italy for a time was neutral. Musso- 
lini’s party was neutral too; but Musso 
lini shaded his own neutrality by de 
nouncing sentimentality for invade: 
Belgium and approving the Germa: 
cause. In October he reversed himse! 
(paid by the French Foreign Office, hi 
enemies said) and came out for Italy’s 
intervention on the side of the Allies 

When the Socialist party repudiate: 
him, he founded his own paper, the 
Popolo d’Italia—which is still his mouth- 
piece. Five years earlier he had gon 
to jail for opposing war; in April 191: 
he went to jail for insisting on it. 

Italy finally entered the war, an 
Mussolini joined the army. Laid up fo: 
a time with stomach trouble (ten years 
later he underwent an operation fo! 
stomach ulcers), he got back in uni 
form and wrote “Life in the Trenches’ 
for his paper. 

In February 1917 an exploding trenc! 
mortar left steel spiinters in his body 
King Victor Emmanuel III walke 
through the hospital ward and Musso- 
lini so impressed him that he said 
“That man will go far in life.” 

Dictator: Two years later—with Col 
Emilio de Bono, now Marshal; Italo 
Balbo, now Governor of Libya; and 
other Rightist zealots—Mussolini found 
ed the “Fasci di Combattimento,” his 
private army. By the Autumn of 1919 
it was so strong that Premier Fran- 
cesco Nitti, fearing a coup d’etat, jailed 
its leader. This was Mussolini’s last ar- 
rest—in 24 hours he was free again 
A year later he had wrested from Pre- 
mier Giolitti authorization to arm his 
Fascist squadristi. 
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1937: a modern Caesar acclaims a new Empire 
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1922: Italy was in turmoil. Fascists, 
Socialists, and labor groups fought all 
over the peninsula, the Fascists usual- 
ly winning. Late in October, Fascist 
olumns converged for the famous 
March on Rome; Mussolini remained 
»ehind in Milan, barricaded in his news- 

iper Office, until the 29th. That day 
‘he telephone rang, and he was offered 
1e Premiership of Italy. 

He created the Fascist Militia in Feb- 
uary 1923, established the Corporate 
‘tate on controlled economic lines in 
flarch, and the Italian Cheka (secret 
olice) in May. 

That summer the Dictator had his 
irst brush with a foreign power when 
‘eneral Tellini and his staff were mur- 

‘red by Albanian bandits. Mussolini 
lamed Greece; he sent an ultimatum 

»manding an apology, an indemnity of 
).000,000 lire, honors for the Italian 
lag, death to the murderers, and mili- 
iry honors for their victims. Thé 
ime day he ordered the Italian {fleet 
» bombard the fort of the Island of 

wfu; there were 100 casualties among 

vilian -refugees, the only occupants. 

Throughout most of 1924 and 1925 
1e Duce was busy eliminating domes- 
c opposition and consolidating his ab- 
olute power. His enemies accused him 
f complicity in the assassination of his 
rongest opponent, the Socialist Dep- 
ity, Giacomo Matteotti; so great was 
the uproar that at one time Mussolini 
repared to resign. He crushed the 
amorra, the Black Hand, and the 
Mafia; and abolished all secret organ- 
zations including Freemasonry, reput- 
i to have contributed 3,500,000 lire to 

s cause. 

In December 1925 he gave his first 
pen aid to international fascism. A 
1an named Hitler was rising in Ger- 
1any, and Mussolini tried to send him 
rms. Austrian officials intercepted 
even freight cars loaded with machine 
suns and ammunition. The Duce abol- 
shed freedom of the press. 

During the next two years, he did 
way with municipal elections, survived 
wo attempts on his life, struggled with 
lepreciated money, announced the “end 
ff the epoch of reprisals, devastation, 
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...and always he helps lay the foundations of the New Rome 
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: in the Summer he rides .. . 


and violence,” suppressed the Catholic 
Boy Scouts, manhood suffrage, and all 
strikes, and borrowed $600,000,000 from 
the United States. 

In January 1928 the Duce again tried 
to arm friends outside Italy. This time 
Austria intercepted five carloads of mu- 
nitions bound for Hungary. In Septem- 
ber, Mussolini made fascism the “per- 
manent government” of Italy—with the 
party, not the King, to appoint future 
Premiers. 

In succeeding years he signed the 
Lateran Treaty, making peace with the 
Vatican; announced that the Corporate 
State was in active force; outlawed op- 
position parties from naming candi- 
dates for office; and survived two more 
attempts on his life. 

In 1933 he was held responsible for 
another effort to arm foreign Fascists 
when Austrian authorities intercepted 
50,000 rifles and 200 machine guns 
meant for the Austrian Fascist, Prince 
Ernst Riidiger von Stahremberg. The 
Duce also tried and failed to send 18 
Fiat pursuit planes, 12 Caproni bomb- 
ers, and 32 other planes to Hungary. 

Conqueror: The following year Mus- 
solini announced “a plan, not for five 
years or ten, but for 60 years... at 
which time Italy will have primacy in 
the world . . . Our future lies in Asia 
and Africa.” With Marshal de Bono, 
who had aided him in the march on 
Rome and was now Governor of Eri- 
trea, he worked out the plan for the 
Ethiopia campaign. 

In February 1935 the Duce wrote de 
Bono: “In case the Negus [Haile Se- 
lassie] should have no intention of at- 
tacking us we ourselves must take the 
initiative.” In March he wrote: “It is 
my profound conviction that... you 
ought to have a combined force of 300,- 
000 men plus 300-500 airplanes and 300 
rapid cars [tanks] - You ask three 
divisions by the end of October. I 
mean to send you ten.” Then on May 
18 he wrote: “You must make sure be- 
forehand of victuals and munitions for 
at least three years ... In the House 
of Commons there has been talk of clos- 
ing the [Suez] Canal.” 

Between February and October 1935, 
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170,000 Italian troops and _ laborers 
passed through the Canal. The con- 
quest was bewilderingly swift; in early 
May 1936, Mussolini’s forces reached 
Addis Ababa, and Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie (who once decorated the Duce with 
the Grand Order of Solomon) fied. Then 
Mussolini announced the annexation of 
Ethiopia and the assumption by King 
Victor Emmanuel of the title of Em- 
peror. 

Man: The Duce is 5 feet 7 inches tall 
but so carries himself that he looks 
taller. His eyes—large, dark, brooding 
in repose—open wide, showing the 
white all round when he speaks. 

He says: “The world is divided into 
two types ... those who like to rule 
and those who like to be ruled. I be- 
long to the first category.’”’ He believes 
that he is to be a second Caesar and that 
people feel they must obey him. 

The Duce trusts no one. He once 
said: “If the Eternal Father were to 
say to me ‘I am your friend,’ I would 
put up my fists against him.” He con- 
fided in his brother Arnaldo until his 
death in 1934; now he discusses things 
with his daughter Edda and her hus- 
band, Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano. 

He admits to claustrophobia (dread 
of confinement in small spaces) and 
gives this as his reason for driving and 
flying at excessive speed. His office in 
the Palazzo Venezia is tremendous. 

Mussolini is an athlete; he _ rides, 
shoots, fences, swims, skis. And he is 
a scholar; he reads three or four hours 
a day (in French, English, German, and 
Italian), has read all the great philoso- 
phers (says “every system is an error’’), 
likes poetry and humor. He plays the 
violin. 

The Duce is a worker. Up at 7, he 
shaves with an _ old-fashioned razor, 
rides from 8 to 9, and spends the morn- 
ing at the Ministry of the Interior 
where he grants many interviews to 
newspaper men and officials. After a 
simple lunch at his home, the Villa Tor- 
lonia, he goes to his other office in the 
Palazzo Venezia, where he works and 
gives audiences until 10 or later. From 
1922 to 1937 he is said to have granted 
more than 61,000 interviews. 

He goes to bed around midnight and 
reads before going to sleep. For a man 
of 54 his health is excellent, though 
since his operation he eats no meat, 
drinks little wine, and doesn’t smoke. 
Eight attempts on his life* are official- 
ly admitted and sixteen have been ru- 
mored. Now the Duce is cautious; 800 
special police, the Polizia Presidenziale, 
guard him day and night. 

Mussolini likes Rome, his daughter 
Edda, children, horses, newspaper men, 
historical or humorous movies, folk 
dances, mechanical devices, and for- 
tune telling. He dislikes old women, ar- 
istocracy, formal receptions, cats, rich 
men, beards, and mummies. 


*The Hon. Violet Albina Gibson, sister of 
Baron Ashbourne and only non-Italian to 
shoot at the Duce, was the only one even to 
scratch him. She nicked his nose with a 

istol shot in 1926. Francesco Ciccotti, 
Socialist editor who in 1921 dueled with 
Mussolini until at the end of an hour and 
a quarter he was too weak from wounds 
to swing his sword, died an exile in Buenos 
Aires last week at the age of 57. 
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BLACK: 


Senate Is Sorry, President 


Is Angry, and the Justice Is Silent 


Two men travel westward this week, 
and a shadow follows them. President 
Roosevelt goes to the grain belt, the 
Pacific Coast, and the people. Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black abandons his 
dove-gray suite in a London hotel and 
takes a ship home. Many miles lie be- 
tween them now; 
but both must 
come to the place 
and the time for 
a talk about the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Future events 
will in some meas- 
ure shape that con- 
versation. Events 
just past have 
made this much 
certain: in the 
privacy of clos- 
eted conference, 
neither President 
nor Justice will 
smile. 

Reaction: Mr. 
Roosevelt was in 
no smiling mood 
last week. e 
was in a cold and 
cursing rage. 
Newspapers con- 
fronted him with 
The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette’s 
copyrighted, doc- 
umented evidence 
(NEWS-WEEK, 
Sept. 20) That for 
his first, long- 
awaited appoint- 
ment to the Su- 
preme Court he 
had chosen a man 
who had been and 
might still be a 
member of the 
Invisible Empire. 

At a time when 
the President 


most needed a 
clear field, pas- 
sions supposedly 


dead and buried had arisen to vex him. 
As he turned to the people for assur- 
ance that he was right and his foes 
were wrong, circumstances trapped him 
in grievous error. On the single issue— 
judiciary reform—which had brought 
him complete defeat, he had now to 
battle hazards of his own making. 

In chill, guarded tone he read a 
statement and told White House re- 
porters to break custom by quoting him 
directly: “I know only what I have read 
in the newspapers. I note that the 
stories are running serially, and their 
publication is not complete. Mr. Justice 
Black is in Europe, where undoubtedly 
he cannot get the full text of these 








Before the storm: Justice Black 
posed during a holiday in Paris 


articles. Until such time as he returns, 
there is no further comment to be 
made.” 

“Did you know that Justice Black 
was a member of the Klan when you 
appointed him?” 

No. 

“If on his re- 
turn Justice Black 
admits being a 
member of the 
Klan, will you 
take any action?” 

That’s an ‘if? 
question. 

The icy reserve 
which accompa- 
nied the _state- 
ment convinced 
the correspond- 
ents that Mr. 
Roosevelt expects 
an accounting 
from the Justice. 
In private, the 
President and his 
intimates dis- 
cussed Black and 
the Klan storm 
with many an in- 
vective; Printable 
words would not 
convey the Presi- 
dent’s first, em- 
bittered reaction. 

Onslaught: Jus- 
tice Black refused 
to be bothered. He 
and his wife had 
come to Europe 
for a_ vacation; 
they proposed to 
have a good time. 
Black priced Bond 
Street tweeds and 


roamed __ second- 
hand book stalls, 
on the lookout 


for Grote’s history 
of Aristotle and 
a translation of 
Thucydides’ “His- 
tory of the Pe- 
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loponnesian War.” 

When the cables put the press on 
their heels, the touring pair retreated 
for a while to their $12.50-per-day suite 
at London’s Park Lane Hotel. Once 
Black poked his head through the door 
to fend off a reporter; finally he ordered 
the management to refuse all calls. 

The Daily Express telephoned Hiram 
Wesley Evans, the Klan’s Imperial Wiz- 
ard, and treated Londoners to an Eng- 
lish reporter’s interpretation of a “rich, 
creamy, Southern voice from Atlanta.” 

“No, mam’. Mister Black don’ belong. 
He ain’t no Klansman. Why, he don’ 
even sympathize, as far as I know.” 

Black talked at length to one re- 
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Senator Copeland lost two primaries; Senator Wagner regretted a vote 


orter—Paul Ward, The Baltimore 
sun’s London correspondent, close to 
the Justice during Senate days. Ward’s 
dispatches can be read as an expression 
from Black: “It is quite likely he will 
continue his silence on his return, for 
plainly he believes the attack will die 
if inanition if not fed by replies ... He 
regards President Roosevelt as the real 
quarry of his attackers, and he is con- 
fident the President can withstand the 
mnslaught.” 


CONSEQUENCES: If Mr. Roosevelt 
stands as a bulwark, he will do so only 
because he must; no vestige of personal 
concern for Black tempered White 
House feeling last week. The question 
there metamorphosed from “Is or was 
Black a Klansman?” to “Can Mr. 
Roosevelt escape the consequences?” 
From the tempest emerged these indi- 
‘ations: 

The President: Mr. Roosevelt must ac- 
cept responsibility for a choice peculiar- 
ly his own; for consulting none of his 
usual advisers (including Democratic 
Publicist Charles Michelson, who years 


igo exposed Black’s political debt to 
the Alabama Klan); for making no 
move to investigate the suspicions 


shouted during Senate debate on Black’s 
nomination (NEws-WEEK Sept. 20). 

Justice Black: He must accept respon- 
sibility for silence during and before 
the debate; for the private advices con- 
fidentially but freely passed around the 
Senate cloakrooms, that he had no 
actual Klan ties, however much he 
owed the Klan for his first nomination 
ind election to the Senate eleven years 
ago. 

Congress: Nearly all the Senators who 
opposed Black’s confirmation damned 
him anew or denounced the administra- 
tion’s failure to investigate. That was 
expected. For the Democratic leader- 
ship, the alarming development came 





from those who supported the nomina- 
tion. One of nine Senators who repu- 
diated their August ayes, Robert F. 
Wagner of New York offered a typical 
comment: “If he were a member of the 





PICTURES, INC. 


Hiram Evans: doubtful Wizard 


Klan and I knew of it, I would not have 
voted for his confirmation.” 


@ Black’s Alabama colleague, Senator 
John H. Bankhead, suspected the whole 
thing was hatched to forward Sénator 
Royal S. Copeland’s aspirations for the 
New York Mayorality. First to voice 
the Klan charges on the Senate floor, 
Copeland tried to capitalize them in 
New York’s primaries last week. De- 
spite the city’s heavy Catholic, Jewish, 
and Negro vote, the issue did him and 
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Tammany Hall little good: he lost the 
Republican nomination to Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, and the Democratic nomi- 
nation to Jeremiah T. Mahoney. 

Alabama: In the Justice’s home State, 
nobody was surprised. When Black first 
ran for the Senate in 1926, any Ala- 
bamian might have been a Klansman. 
Now the State looks back upon those 
phenomenal years with a sort of sick 
wonderment; the current furor excites 
few citizens to anything but a tolerant: 
“Why bring that up?” Black’s Alabama 
supporters prefer to remember his later, 
liberal record in the Senate. 

Klan: Certain that Black is not a 
Klansman now, uncertain that the Jus- 
tice ever was, Imperial Wizard Evans 
thought he knew where The Post-Ga- 
zette’s information came from: “I per- 
sonally believe that the document [a 
purported transcript of a Klan rally at 
Birmingham] was a ‘manufactured rec- 
ord’ obtained by an attorney who has 
been barred from practice.” 

James Esdale, a disbarred Birming- 
ham attorney, was Grand Dragon there 
in 1926. Now out of the Klan and 
estranged from the leaders trying to 
revive it, he refused any comment on 
Evans’ charge last week. A. B. Hale, 
the Birmingham stenographer identified 
by The Post-Gazette as the Klan 
transcriber who recorded Black’s in- 
duction “for life,” avowed that he 
couldn’t remember the occasion—but in 
his business he took down so many 
words he never tried to remember any 
of them. 


OUTCOME: Congressmen and edi- 
tors echoed newspaper demands that 
Black resign, that the House consider 
his impeachment, or that Mr. Roose- 
velt institute a belated inquiry. But 
the week-end consensus was that none 
of these would ensue. 

Justice Black’s ambition, tenacity, 
and self-confidence argue against any 
possibility of surrender. Even the ad- 
ministrationists wistful for an easy way 
out of the dilemma are sure he wouldn’t 
resign. 

Likewise Senators outspoken in their 
resentment were certain that the Klan 
charge offered no ground for impeach- 
ment. Whatever Black did in that con- 
nection, he did years ago; impeachment 
requires evidence of misconduct in 
office. 

To all effects, he is in office. A sur- 
prised capital learned last week that 
on the day he received his commission 
he also took oath as Associate Justice. 
He may, if he likes, forgo the usual 
public swearing-in next month when he 
first joins his robed colleagues on the 
bench. 


~<_ 
ROOSEVELT: In Monument Talk 
It's Still Court vs. People 


Rain fell in the early morning but by 
noon the sky cleared over Maryland’s 
Antietam battlefield. A few minutes 
after 12 o’clock cannon thudded 21 
times, and the President’s car halted 
near Bloody Lane. On the speakers’ 
platform sat 21 of Antietam’s 65 surviv- 








ing veterans and Helen D. Longstreet, 
widow of the Confederate General who 
held the gray flank against the blue- 
coats’ charges. They and 10,000 others 
had met to mark the 75th anniversary 
of the Civil War’s fiercest day of battle. 

Done with commemorative common- 
places, Mr. Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington for another anniversary: the 150th 
year since the Constitution’s signing. 

That evening, in the capital’s Autumn 
moonlight, 65,000 persons gathered near 
the Washington Monument; countless 
radio listeners tuned in 229 stations. All 
were impatient to know how Mr. Roose- 
velt had reacted to his recent reverses. 

Only mild spatters of applause punctu- 
ated the President’s address; the eve- 
ning’s chill, or indifference, made men 
keep their hands in their pockets. Four 
or five times Mr. Roosevelt wound a 








lowed a range of inference. Certainly 
he intended to keep the court issue 
alive; certainly he meant to promote 
his social program. But a pro-adminis- 
tration majority on the court might 
suffice. 


Excerpts from the speech: 

We have those who really fear the 
majority rule of democracy... And we 
have those who are in too much of a 
hurry, who are impatient at the proc- 
esses of constitutional democracies. .. 
Both types are equally dangerous. One 
represents cold-blooded resolve to hold 
power. .. The other represents a reck- 
less resolve to seize power. Equally we 
are against that. 

To hold to that course our constitu- 
tional democratic form of government 
must meet the insistence of the great 
mass of our people that economic and 
social security and the standard of 
American living be ralsed from what 
they are to levels which the people 
know our resources justify. 


of the language of the Constitution 
for delay in the reforms which the mass 
of the American people demand. 


@ Other Constitution Week speeches: 

Senator Borah: “It is often said in 
recent years that the Constitution of 
the United States is not a sacred docu- 
ment. This is one of the assumptions 
constantly advanced by those who would 
change the Constitution as you would 
change a statute, bend it or twist it to 
every political breeze .. .” 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan: “Listen, citizens! You can 
never make a tyrant out of the Supreme 
Court. It lacks one, single power of af- 
firmative enslavement. It cannot take 
one, single step toward oligarchy. It is 
answerable to a Constitution which you 
can change any time you please. But 
you can make any sort of monster, 
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Antietam: a Union corporal and a Confederate captain meet their President 


period and waited for applause—and 
none echoed. Angered, he raised his 
voice to a strident, unmelodious regis- 
ter. Halfway through his speech he 
stepped up his pace as if to get an irk- 
some task quickly done. 

Dictatorship: Mr. Roosevelt restated 
a theme prominent in his Victory Day 
speech last March and in his radio fire- 
side talk a few days later—that the 
nation faced a crisis. 

Six months ago the “crisis” sprang 
from the Supreme Court’s stubborn op- 
position to New Deal social reforms. 
Last week, with a pro-administration 
majority on the highest bench, the 
President found another peril and 
turned its threat to his own advantage. 
Back to his foes he hurled a charge 
whose brunt he himself had often borne: 
that he sought absolute power. A plu- 
tocratic minority, fearful of democratic 
control, he said, would welcome pluto- 
cratic dictatorship. 

The consensus of next day’s news re- 
ports was that the President intended 
to press his plan to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court. Actually, his words al- 
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Only by succeeding in that can we... 
dissipate the illusion that the neces- 
sary price of efficiency is dictatorship. . . 
That is why I have been saying for 
months that there is a crisis in Ameri- 
can affairs which demands action now 
... I believe that democratic govern- 
ment in this country can do all the 
things which common-sense .. . peo- 
ple have the right to expect... 

And I am determined that under the 
Constitution these things shall be done. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was a layman’s document, not a law- 


yer’s contract* ... This great layman’s 
document was a charter of general 
principles. . . 


Even the Supreme Court was treated 
with that purposeful lack of specifica- 
tion. ‘Contrary to the belief of many 
Americans, the Constitutj ays noth- 
ing about any power oe court to 
declare legislation unc itutional; 
nor does it mention the number of 
judges for the court... 

You will find no justification in any 


*Reliable historians record that the ten 
men mainly responsible for the form of the 
Constitution were Madison, Randolph, 
Franklin, Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, King, 
Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Ellsworth, and 
Sherman. All of these were lawyers except 
Madison (who had legal training) and 
Franklin; of the Constitution’s 39 signers, 
20 were lawyers. 


suited to the prevailing appetite of the 
ruling passion, out of a supreme Con- 
gress or a supreme executive.” 


COURT: Add to History 


In last week’s Saturday Evening Post 
two Washington correspondents, Tur- 
ner Catledge of The New York Times 
and Joseph Alsop of The New York 
Herald Tribune, began a series on the 
origins and collapse of President Roose- 
velt’s plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. Some of the Post-Catledge-Al- 
sop contributions to court-plan history: 


® May 31, 1935, four days after the Su- 
preme Court invalidated the NRA, the 
President first broached the idea to 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and Felix Frank- 
furter. ‘He promised angrily to bring 
the court into line, if he had to ‘pack it’ 


, 


or even ‘deny it appellate jurisdiction’. 


e Early in the President’s first term, 
Chief Justice Hughes rejected Mr. 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that the two 
work out “a sort of consultative ar- 
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Potomac Gold 


3ull Neck: from mine to ore crusher 


Since 1934, when the gov- 
ernment boosted the price 
of gold to $35 per ounce, 
hard-rock and placer min- 
ing have proceeded quietly, 
almost secretly, a half hour’s 
drive from the United States 
Treasury Building. On the 
Potomac’s banks, men bur- 
row under the Virginia and 
Maryland earth; miners have 
sunk shafts as deep as 70 
feet; prospectors pan Pim- 
ment Run, Difficult Run, 
Cabin John Creek, and other 
tributaries. Some of the 
ore assays $155 per ton; one 
mine’s weekly gross aver- 
ages $2,800. 

That there is gold along 


Preparing a blast 


the Potomac has been known 
for 150 years. Thomas Jef- 
ferson recorded its presence 
in his ‘Notes on the State 
of Virginia.” Early miners 
found free gold along the 
creeks and rich ore in the 
surface earth. Until they 
struck hard quartz they 
panned as high as $60 per 
day each. After the Civil 
War activity gradually sub- 
sided until modern methods 
and the new price of gold 
made Potomac mining again 
an attractive venture. In 
the past eighteen months at 
the Bull Neck Mine (pic- 
tured here) a complete camp 
has sprung up. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
There is gold in the pulverizer’s muck Hard-rock miner, Potomac style 
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rangement” on pending legislation, and 
Mr. Roosevelt told a caller: “You see, 
he wouldn’t cooperate.” 


® Last December, Attorney General 
Cummings submitted the gist of the 
age-limit idea, along with other possi- 
ble means of curbing the court. Cum- 
mings deliberately placed his favored 
suggestion at the bottom of a pile of 
written proposals and sat back to watch 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reaction. The President 
thumbed through the stack, discarded 
one after the other, and finally pounced 
upon the last: “That’s the one, Homer!” 


e Tom Corcoran and Benjamin Cohen, 
two Roosevelt advisers frequently as- 
cribed a share in hatching the plan, not 
only had no intimation of what was in 
the wind, but fostered another sugges- 
tion—a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting Congress to override court ve- 
tos. 


e After Mr. Roosevelt disclosed his plan 
to startled Congressmen and Cabinet 
members, Chairman Hatton Sumners 
of the House Judiciary Committee spoke 
to a group accompanying him from the 
White House: “Boys, here’s where I 
cash in my chips.” (Meaning, of course, 
that Sumners was the first Congress- 
man to declare his opposition.) 


® Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
asked ex-President Hoover to fall in 
line with Republican strategy: discreet 
silence while the Democrats ripped into 
each other. At first Hoover was. sus- 
picious: “Who’s trying to muzzle me?” 
But Vandenberg’s persuasion won, and 
Hoover went along with the Senate Re- 
publicans and Alfred M. Landon in a 
say-nothing policy. 
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OHIO: Farmers Crave Current 
- And Cut Power Line to Get It 


Farmers around Fireside, Ohio, a 
Seneca County hamlet, want electric 
power but they don’t want to buy it 
from the Lake Erie Power & Light Co. 
They think their own cooperative—with 
the help of a Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration loan—can build communal 
lines and supply current at lower rates. 

Three weeks ago company poles be- 
gan to rise in an area never before of- 
fered service. Fireside farmers sus- 
pected the utility was trying to take 
advantage of the REA’s known reluc- 
tance to finance cooperatives competing 
with established private lines. 

Children swarmed from the Fireside 
school; wives deserted their kitchens. 
Farmers grappled with diggers; young- 
sters snatched away workmen’s tools; 
and women linked arms around the 
poles to balk climbing linemen. The 
company applied for a Common Pleas 
Court injunction against the obstructors 
and reinforced its labor brigades. Soon 
company copper stretched nearly a mile, 
from Route 18 to C. H. Sandmeister’s 
farm. 

One midnight last week, 100 or so 
farmers assembled near Fireside. They 
sawed down 27 poles and snipped the 
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wire into scrap-length bits. But the vic- 
tory was empty. Next day Judge C. H. 
Huston forbade further interference; 
the company quickly replaced its line; 
and 6,900 volts discouraged co-op tam- 
pering. This week farmers in Seneca 
and nineteen other Northern Ohio 
counties looked to Washington and a 
sympathetic REA for money to build a 
co-op power plant. 

Such a plant would serve many more 
than Fireside’s handful. REA money al- 
ready has helped finance construction 





WIDE WORLD 
White House reunion: John L. Lewis 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 

Approved following army _  appoint- 
ments: Col. Julian L. Schley, Chief of En- 
ineers, to succeed Major Gen. Edward 
1. Markham; Col. Joseph O. Mauborgne, 
Chief Signal Officer, to succeed Major 
Gen. James B. Allison; Col. Allen W. Gul- 
lion, Judge Advocate General, to succeed 
Major Gen. Arthur W. Brown; Col. Wal- 
ter E. Prosser, Brigadier General. 


Departments: 


Commerce Department estimated 1937 
national income would total $70,000,000,- 
000, a 12 per cent increase over 1936. 


Commerce Department reported August 
gold imports totaling $105,013,011, ex- 
ceeded exports by $104,843,801. The 
month’s imports exceeded those in Au- 
gust 1936 by $37,488,578, but were $70,- 
610,709 less than imports in July 1937. 

Agencies: 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. reported 
August repayments of $69,214,464 and 
disbursements of $13,504,653. Banks re- 
or. $2,788,300 and paid back $4,095,- 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Sept. 16) 


BID | icin ahd 4 otk de ce OSE $295,830,422.27 
RO ae $208,346,613.66 
Pr ern $2,995,536,913.47 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... 344,860,925.09 
. f° rr: $37,110,024,214.47 


*Official xews not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


of 185 miles of citizen-owned line, and 
another 100 miles has been planned for 
the Bellevue, Ohio, district. In all, 900- 
odd farmers would draw current from 
the system. Their cooperative, backed 
by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
intends to distribute power purchased 
from private companies—if wholesale 
rates come down. 
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LABOR: Lewis Goes a-Calling; 
Basks Again in New Deal Sun 


“Did the President call you John?” 

“What do you think?” 

Last week John L. Lewis and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt talked together for the 
first time since May. In the interim, 
they had been talking at each other, 
and only eleven days had passed since 
Lewis taxed the President with betray- 
ing labor’s trust (NEwS-WEEK, Sept. 13). 
On the morning of his White House 
call, the C.I.O.’s chairman was happily 
noncommittal: “We had a very pleasant 
conference and discussed matters of 
mutual interest.” 


SIGNIFICANCE: Lewis and_ the 
President have been gulling the public 
with a show of hostility, calculated to 
dispel suspicions that the C.I.O. wields 
undue influence at the White House. 

For the time being at least, Lewis’ 
third-party, farmer-labor talk is empty 
stuff. He shares with William Green, 
A.F. of L. president, a full appreciation 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s value to organized 
labor—and the realization that a labor 
bloc alienated from the President’s fol- 
lowing would be a political orphan. 

Lewis field organizers can now reas- 
sert the claim—tremendously important 
to them—that Mr. Roosevelt smiles up- 
on their efforts. But they no longer 
have a monopoly upon that asset. By 
dint of frequent White House appear- 
ances, Green has laid claim to the same 
reflected glory. 


+ 


AGRICULTURE: Farmers Will 
Shrink Crops and Swell Coffers 


Last week Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace told the country’s farmers what 
he expects them to do next year to 
combat rising surpluses and declining 
prices. The Wallace aims: 

A 1938 cotton acreage 14.6 per cent 
less than this year’s 34,190,000; corn 
plantings down 20 per cent from this 
year’s 97,000,000 acres; decreases in to- 
bacco, peanuts, potatoes, rice, and other 
crops (melons, vegetables, etc.), reduc- 
ing the cultivated acreage in major 
crops to 270,000,000—30,000,000 below 
the 1937 total and 40,000,000 under the 
past five years’ average. 

No wheat curtailment is planned. 
Wallace expects a brisk foreign demand 
—plus the ever-normal-granary pro- 
gram he hopes to put through the next 
session of Congress—to absorb any do- 
mestic surplus. 


SIGNIFICANCE: By emphasizing the 
need of acreage cuts, the Secretary in- 
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a new crop-control program. In the ad- 
ministration view, the present Soil Con- 
servation Act’s provisions for voluntary, 
subsidized reduction of “soil-depleting 
crops” (the principal cash crops) afford 
insufficient safeguard against abnormal 
yields and resultant price declines. Wal- 
lace wants to govern next year’s plant- 
ings under the much more direct and 
rigid controls embodied in the admini- 
stration’s pending farm legislation. 


INCOME: Toward 1929 


In 1934 Federal benefit payments ac- 
unted for nearly 10 per cent of farm- 
rs’ cash income; in 1935, for nearly 7 
r cent. Last year the invalidation of 
Agricultural Adjustment Act 
lowed Treasury subsidies to a dribble 
less than 4 per cent of the farmer’s 
intake. 
vast week, after a year of revived 
yments under the Soil Conservation 
t, Secretary Wallace estimated 1937 
m income at $9,000,000,000—5 per 
it, or. $425,000,000, from the Treas- 
. The total is $1,000,000,000 above 
‘6—but still $1,500,000,000 below the 
29 peak. 
[In terms of purchasing power, this 
year’s income is nearer the ple-depres- 
sion level than the dollar figures indi- 
e. According to Agriculture Depart- 
ment figures, the farmer’s dollar in 
1937 bought 14 per cent more than it 
lid in the years 1924-29. 
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GEORGIA: Picker-Poachers 


Jseful for farm work in the Summer, 
t a burden during the Winter, Ne- 
ves find no welcome in some Southern 
tricts. Within forbidden areas, road- 
le signs or unspoken understanding 
ep the wanderer on his way. (“Nig- 
r, don’t let the sun set on you here.’’) 
slasscock County, Ga., permits few 
groes to spend the cold months with- 
its borders; when a fertile Summer 
ngs a bumper crop, county farmers 
find themselves hard pressed for field 
nds. This year cotton plants in Glass- 
*k County and adjacent Warren 
uunty are heavy with bursting bolls. 
Last week Warren Negroes bent bus- 
in the fields—picking at 40 cents 
r hundred pounds. Glasscock farm- 
s, fearful lest long exposure spoil 
eir crop, began raiding Warren ter- 
ory. They offered workers 75. cents 
hundred, plus “a drink in the morn- 
ng and a drink in the evening.” 
Warren planters sprang to arms. 
hey organized patrols to keep Glass- 


cock poachers out and Warren pickers 


Said Sheriff G. P. Hogan: “There 
was no trouble, although a number car- 
ried guns and fired them into the air. 


They told the pickers there was plenty 


of cotton to pick in Warren County 
and asked them to stay home and pick 
They decided to stay.” 
County farmers think their 40-cent 
rate a fair price. But the Georgia WPA 
will release no Warren workers to pick 


cotton for less than 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. That rate would insure 
pickers the State’s average WPA wage: 
$1 per day. 
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creases the pressure for enactment of 





NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 


ROOSEVELT FARM: Field hands 
pick the first cotton grown on the 
President’s 2,000-acre farm on 
Pine Mountain, near Warm 
Springs, Ga. In accordance with 
Southern usage, the child works 
side by side with the grown-ups. 
For harvesting fifteen bales on the 
40-acre patch, the Negro workers 
will receive 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, the prevailing rate in Meri- 
wether County. Otis Moore (right), 
the President’s manager, is satis- 
fied with the year’s yield. ‘Cot- 
ton’s looking pretty good; we’ve 
finished sawing the timber; the 
haying is well under way; and all 
in all I think we’ll compare favor- 
ably with anybody in this section. 
Yep, we’ll make a good report to 
the boss.’ 






ABROAD 





FAR EAST: u.5S. Promotes Neutrality, 


China Jogs Geneva, Japan Marches On 


In China last week, more than 
1,000,000 soldiers—about 800,000 Chi- 
nese and 280,000 Japanese—maneuvered 
in the biggest international combat 
since the World War. Fierce fighting 
took place at several points along a 300- 


mile northern front, where the Mikado’s 
troops made new thrusts toward the 
main Chinese armies; and at Shanghai, 
where Nipponese assaults failed to 


smash China’s second line of defense— 
Kai- 


to which Generalissimo Chiang 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP, NEWSPHOTOS 
Northern front: double stripes in map show last week’s Japanese advance 








shek’s units had retreated a few days 
earlier. 

Yet most of the week’s Asiatic war 
news came from the other side of the 
world—from Geneva, where China ap- 
pealed to the League for aid against the 
Japanese “aggressor”; and from Wash- 
ington, where President Roosevelt in- 
voked the principles, but not the pro- 
visions, of the United States’ neutrality 
legislation. 

Geneva: In September 1931, when 
Japan’s army overran Manchuria for 
“defensive” purposes, China turned to 
the League. On Tokyo’s_ suggestion, 
members appointed a committee of in- 
quiry (the Lytton Commission); but in 
the ten months before the investigators 
issued their report—which indirectly 
branded Japan as an aggressor—Nip- 
ponese war lords converted Manchuria 
into Manchukuo, a 400,000-square-mile 
puppet State. In 1933, when Geneva 
adopted the Lytton judgment, together 
with Secretary Stimson’s nonrecognition 
doctrine, Japan quit the League. 

Last week Nanking invoked three 
Geneva rules: Article X, pledging cov- 
enanters to guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of fellow members; XI, which 
authorizes the League to take “any ac- 
tion ... deemed wise... to safeguard 
the peace’; and XVII, providing a short 
cut to upplication of economic penalties 
against an offending nonmember. 

No one—least of all China—expected 
Geneva to attempt drastic action such 
as its ill-starred sanctions policy in the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. Nanking mere- 
ly hoped to rally the powers’ sympathy 
and moral support by obtaining a ver- 
dict from the League, and from the 
United States, condemning Tokyo's 
latest invasion. 

In this direction, China’s move brought 
quick results: Geneva resurrected its 
Far Eastern Advisory Committee, set up 
in 1933 to effectuate the powers’ boycott 
of Manchukuo. Four years ago, Wash- 
ington accepted a nonvoting member- 
ship in this committee; last week Capitol! 
Hill insiders predicted that Secretary 
Hull again would send a delegate. 

If so, the committee would include 
representatives of 23 nations, and these 
would have to tackle China’s problem 
from a new angle. Article XVII, provid- 
ing for high-speed action in case of a 
dispute between a member and a non- 
member, has never before been invoked. 
Designed as one of the League’s strong- 
est weapons, it obligates the Council to 
invite the nonmember to accept League 
jurisdiction; should the invitation be re- 
fused, and the outsider “resort to war,” 
sanctions may forthwith be applied. 

But in its complaints to Geneva last 
week, China spoke only of Japan’s “ag- 
gression,” “invasion,” and “atrocious ac- 
tivities’—and studiously avoided the 
word war. Use of that term might force 
the United States to exercise its neu- 
trality policy—a step likely to be much 
more harmful to China than Japan. 

Neutrality: In August 1935—just prior 
to Mussolini’s long-heralded invasion of 
Ethiopia—Congress acted to keep Amer- 
ica out of the next World War. It 
passed a temporary Neutrality Act 
(since strengthened and made perma- 
nent) which goes into effect whenever 
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the President finds that a “state of war” 
exists abroad. 

Chief mandatory provisions: an em- 
bargo on exports of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war (including all 
types of aircraft) to belligerents and a 
ban on loans to warring governments. 
Discretionary clauses: the President 
may extend the export ban to other 
goods used in carrying on war—such as 
cotton, steel, and oil—and may prohibit 
the transport to belligerent countries of 
any goods whatsoever in American 
ships. In other words, warmakers would 
have to adopt the cash-and-carry meth- 
od. 

This legislation has two direct aims: 
to prevent a mammoth export boom like 
that preceding America’s entry into the 
World War (such a development might 
tend to drag the United States into war 
on the side of economic allies) and to 
minimize the danger of conflict with 
belligerents over neutral rights at sea. 

A month ago, when Sino-Japanese 
strife began to reach major proportions, 
pacifists started bombarding the Presi- 
dent with demands for invocation of the 
Neutrality Law. Realists opposed such 
a move as unfair and unnecessary— it 
would favor Japan (which has a big 
armaments industry and plenty of 
merchantmen) at the expense of China 
(which has virtually no arms industry 
and no ships), and it would injure—per- 
haps permanently—American exporting 
interests.* 

Japan made the next move by insti- 
tuting a “pacific blockade” along China’s 
2,150-mile coast and at the same time 
threatening to interfere with neutral 
ships bearing arms to China. This chal- 
lenged international law—a _ peaceful 
blockade cannot be construed as grant- 
ing the blockader belligerent rights— 
and increased the danger of clashes be- 
tween Japanese warships and American 
merchantmen. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt took a pre- 
caution: he banned shipment of arms 
to China and Japan in 38 freighters 
owned by the government and leased 
to commercial interests (only four of 
these are usually operating on Far 
Eastern routes), and he warned other 
American shippers who might attempt 
to send arms that they would do so at 
their own risk. As for the question of 
applying the Neutrality Act itself, this 
remained “on a 24-hour basis.” 

Actually this didn’t mean that Tokyo 
could illegally interfere with non-gov- 
ernment-owned American ships and get 
away with it. It did mean that Wash- 
ington would refuse convoy protection 
to vessels participating in the arms 
traffic. 

The move delighted Japan and dis- 
pleased China. In Washington, Nan- 
king’s Ambassador, C. T. Wang, called 
on Secretary Hull and President Roose- 
velt to express his country’s “deep 
disappointment.” 


® First ship to come under the Presi- 
dent’s ban was the government-owned 
Wichita (operated by the American 


*United States’ exports to Japan in the 
rst seven months of 1937 reached $192,050,- 
000—a gain of 83 i cent; shipments to 
China totaled $36,955,000—up 49 per cent. 
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“NEWS OF THE DAY’ FROM INTERNATIONAL 


Airplane bombs wrecked Shanghai’s South Station . . . 


Pioneer Line), which left Baltimore 
Aug. 28 carrying nineteen Bellanca 
commercial planes—easily convertible 
into pursuit ships—purchased by the 
Chinese Government. Last week the 
Wichita unloaded the planes at San Pedro. 

Thrusts: While Nipponese statesmen 
gloated over America’s shipping de- 
cision, war lords on the North China 
fronts (see map) crowed over their 
biggest advances since the opening of 
hostilities. Centered in the Pinghan 
railroad and western zones, these gains 
had enlarged Japan’s new conquests to 
about 50,000 square miles—a_ sizable 
step toward attainment of Tokyo’s ulti- 
mate objectives (NEws-WEEK, Sept. 20, 
1937). 

Through driving rain that swamped 
roads and forced officers to use carrier 
pigeons for swift communication with 


FAR EAST PHONETICS 


Name Pronunciation Literal Meaning 
Chiang Kai-shek jong ky scheck none 
Wang wong none 
Chochow cho chow Cho River Land 
Hopei hoe pay River North 
Manchukuo man chew quo The Manchurian 
Kingdom 
Nanking nan king Southern Capital 
Peiping pay ping Northern Peace 
Pinghan ping han ( Peiping-Hankow 
railway ) 
Paoting pow ting Protect safely 
Shanghai shong high Above (the) Sea 
Shansi shan see Mountain West 
Yangtze yong see (The characters in 
Yangtze are 
from a person’s 
name ) 
Yenmen yen mun Wild Goose Gate 


Above are Chinese names in the Far East 
story; pronunciations and literal meanings 
by Transpacific News Service. Names of 


Chinese persons usually have no definite 
meaning. 





INTERNATIONAL 


... and sent refugees scurrying for safety in the International Settlement 
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bases, 60,000 Japanese forged slowly 
southward along the Pinghan line. A 
cavalry spearhead, supported by tanks 
and planes, helped this force capture 
Chochow—walled Chinese Army out- 
post—and continue the advance to a 
point 60 miles below Peiping. 
Meanwhile a high-speed motorized 
column sped down the mountainous 
Hopei-Shansi border—delineated by a 
Southern offshoot of the Great Wall. 
Having covered 160 miles in twenty 
days, these troops could threaten the 
Pinghan railroad by striking eastward. 
But as yet neither of these forces had 
clashed with Chiang’s crack units, based 
on Paoting. At this important railroad 
center, as at Yenmen Pass (strategic 
and reputedly impregnable Shansi Prov- 
ince mountain passage), vast Chinese 


their purge, it is probable that Joseph 
Stalin is more firmly fixed in the saddle 
than ever before.” 

So predicts Harold Denny, Moscow 
correspondent of The New York Times. 
Three years in the Red capital have 
given this veteran reporter a superb 
knowledge of Russian affairs. Last 
week from Paris, he summed this up in 
a painstaking analysis of Soviet politics, 
economics, and culture. 

Industry: “Going badly from top to 
bottom ... Executives and engineers, 
terrified lest any mistakes be distorted 
into ‘Trotskyist sabotage’... dodge re- 
sponsibility, naturally causing delay 
and disorganization ... The whole eco- 
nomic organization is choked with 
bureaucracy, whose clutch is unbeliev- 
able.” 





SWIFTNEWS 


Worried: Minister of Justice Vincent Auriol, Minister 
of Interior Marx Dormoy, and Vice Premier Léon Blum 


concentrations awaited imminent major 
battles. 

In Shanghai, Japanese soldiers bat- 
tered vainly all week at China’s second 
defense line—about 12 miles southwest 
of the Yangtze. Then came an ominous 
lull, while the Japanese landed new re- 
inforcements, tanks, and armored cars. 

Sunday, the Japanese command sub- 
jected Nanking to the campaign’s big- 
gest air attack. In two raids, 43 planes 
battled Chinese aviators and dropped 
bombs on the capital. Then Tokyo 
warned all foreigners to get out of the 
city—only thus would they escape fur- 
ther raids aiming at the “destruction 
of China’s chief war base.” 


> 


U.S.S.R.: Red Industry Found 


Too ‘Fantastic’ to Break Down 
“For all the cries of treason, spying, 
counterrevolutionary plotting, and sa- 


botage that the Soviet authorities are 
raising on all sides as they prosecute 


Many workers are “demoralized” due 
to “bad housing, inequitable pay... 
appallingly low purchasing power... 
waves of arrests in which so many are 
losing relatives or friends.” Four Rus- 
sians, he found, are required to pro- 
duce as much as one American. Even 
the Stakhanoff system—Russian version 
of the speedup, hailed two years ago as 
the savior of Soviet industry—‘“has been 
a disappointment if not an actual ob- 
stacle [and] has laid the way open for 
favoritism.” 

But so “fantastic” is chronic Russian 
inefficiency that “even with industry 
working badly it is far from the break- 
down stage {it is] functioning 
fairly well by previous standards.” 

Agriculture: “Doing relatively well, 
though grievous abuses... have driven 
thousands to leave collective farms.” 

Culture: “Illiteracy has been almost 
entirely overcome ... the Soviet has 
pursued a highly enlightened policy in 
regard to the theatre, music, and to a 
certain extent, literature ... but it has, 
nevertheless, utterly eradicated freedom 


of speech ... and made even freedom 
of thought a dangerous luxury.” 

Communism: “One hears less of com- 
munism in Moscow than in New York, 
Berlin, London, or Paris ... What we 
have is startlingly like capitalism.” Rus- 
sians may not act as employers, but 
Denny found plenty of other bourgeois 
features: savings accounts, interest- 
bearing government bonds, inherited 
wealth, and individually cultivated gar- 
dens. 

Future: “No indication that the Red 
army has been shaken in its loyalty 
. .. despite ... the execution of Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky and seven fellow 
Generals . . . There are left [in the 
Communist party] only men of tried 
personal loyalty to Stalin ... even his 
death is not likely to mean the end of 
his leadership.” 


> 


FRANCE: Bombs, Speculators, and 
KKK Imitators Upset Paris 


France’s Popular Front government 
—none too stable since Camille Chau- 
temps took over the Premiership from 
his Socialist friend Léon Blum, this 
Summer—ran into fresh troubles last 
week. 


e A fortnight ago, a little man in a 
gray cap delivered a big package at the 
offices of the Employers Federation on 
the Rue de Presbourg, near the Arc de 
Triomphe. A quarter of an hour later, 
the same man (or his double) left a 
parcel at the Metallurgical Trades As- 
sociation’s building in the near-by Rue 
Boissiére. Late that evening—just fif- 
teen minutes apart—violent explosions 
wrecked the two buildings. 

A mighty crossfire of Rightist-Left- 
ist accusations died out last week when 
police decided that the deadly mechan- 
isms—time bombs activated by intricate 
clockwork—had been manufactured 
abroad. Vice Premier Blum’s news- 
paper, Le Populaire, blamed the vio- 
lence on an unnamed country (pre- 
sumably Germany or Italy) which, it 
alleged, is interested in preventing a 
reconciliation between French capital 
and labor. 


® Paris police last week raided a shabby 
apartment in the Villa Guibert—an 
alley near the stately Bois de Boulogne. 
There they arrested Michel Harispe, a 
32-year-old engineer, and collected four 
rifles, four pistols, and seventeen cases 
of hand grenades. Next day, news- 
papers loosed a startling story: Harispe 
was a member of Les Cagoulards (The 
Hooded Ones)—an anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic Rightist organization patterned 
on America’s Ku Klux Klan and re- 
putedly possessing 30,000 members il 
France and Belgium. 

Police rebuffed inquirers—including a 
NEWS-WEEK representative, who got 
arrested for his pains—but admitted 
that they had been on the track of the 
organization for some time and had 
failed to uncover its leaders. 


© The franc fell below 3% cents—low- 
est since 1926. As usual, the govern- 
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ment blamed speculators; but inde- 
pendent critics laid the fall to renewed 
distrust of French finances. The govern- 
ment has recently borrowed heavily 
from the Bank of France, while foreign 
trade shows an ever-mounting deficit. 


a. 


SPAIN: Latin-American States 
Give Franco Victory at Geneva 


Early snows powdered the knifelike 
ridges of the Asturian mountains where 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s White troops 
chased fleeing remnants of the Red’s 
Basque-Asturian army. On the dusty 
Aragon Plain, hard-fighting govern- 
ment forces again prepared to attack 
ancient Saragossa. In blasé: Madrid, 
streetcars and movies ran unconcerned- 
ly while rebel artillery pounded the city 
for two hours. At Valencia, Fascist 
bombers swooped out of the night, kill- 
ing fifteen. 

Last week’s scattered actions on 
Spain’s war fronts produced no decisive 
results. But from Geneva this week 
came news that indirectly favored 
Franco. Monday, delegates assembled 
to vote on a controversial issue— 
whether Spain should be a candidate 
for reelection to the Council seat it has 
held by annual ballot since 1928. This 
year Fascist-minded Latin-American 
countries had determined to boot Va- 
lencia out of the League’s fourteen-na- 
tion governing body; and when the 
votes were counted, their representa- 
tives acclaimed the victory. Premier 
Juan Negrin’sregime had received only 23 
votes—less than half the total of 47 and 
nine short of the necessary two-thirds. 
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MYSTERY MACHINE: Last week, 
behind closed doors in an English 
factory, a new speed car was secret- 
ly completed. It is 36 feet long, 
weighs 7 tons, has two sets of front 
wheels on separate axles, and two 
supercharged Rolls-Royce engines. 
The juggernaut will be shipped to 
the salt flats of Utah where Capt. 
George Eyston, a 40-year-old Brit- 
isher, hopes to better Sir Malcom 
Campbell’s world mark of 301.3 
miles per hour. 

Note shells in the background of 
the picture—evidence that Great 
Britain is armament, as well as 
speed, conscious. 


Temptations to ducks: decoys, with and without heads 





HUNTING: Wizard Co. Markets 
Headless Decoys to Lure Ducks 


Joel Barber, a New York skyscraper 
architect, knows so much about duck 
decoys that he’s frequently asked to 
lecture before sportsmen and hobby 
audiences—even though he stutters. 
For years he’s collected decoys from all 
parts of the United States; the living 
room and bedroom of his apartment are 
cluttered with carved lures. He has con- 
ducted four national decoy exhibitions 
and he spent five years writing a book, 
“Wild Fowl Decoys,” which is conceded 
to be the encyclopedic treatise on the 
subject. 

Ducks, like most human beings, don’t 
want to be alone. Instinctively gregari- 
ous, they fly to a flock of birds—wheth- 
er real or fake—so long as the flock 
seems to be marked with their own pat- 
tern of color and feathers. Barber con- 
siders decoy carving a great art—one of 
the few indigenous to America—and, 
though he is now 60 and doesn’t hunt 
any more, decoys remain his chief hob- 
by. He isn’t ashamed of the fact that 
he can turn most any conversation into 
a discussion of decoy ducks. 

There was a time when decoy manu- 
facturing was a profitable business. But 
at the close of the World War the Fed- 
eral Government banned the sale of wild 
game and silenced the guns of the man- 
ufacturers’ chief customers—the pro- 
fessional market huntsmen. Many ama- 
teur sportsmen prefer to carve their 
own decoys. 

Nevertheless the Wizard Company, a 
St. Louis concern which produces sani- 
tary belts and arch supporters, has hopes 
of making decoys pay. It has intro- 
duced a novelty—the Duck-In. It’s 
headless and is shaped like a partially 
deflated football. 

Wizard officials—all demon duck hunt- 
ers—claim it will attract ducks from the 
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Polo 


Poloists have often suggested that 
their sport, not baseball or football 
ought to be the national pastime: 
for it combines the two 1thletic 
thrills that Americans enjoy most— 
a fast ball game and horse racing. 

More and more the public is be 
coming polo-conscious. On Long 
Island last week, at the Nationa! 
Open Championships, thousands of 
ordinary folk filled the bleacher: 
Left—the usual group of wives and 
wealthy sportsmen in front of the 
exclusive clubhouse. 

Devereux Milburn (below), once 
polo’s best-known star, served as 
supreme arbiter. Two referees foi- 
lowed the ball on horses and when 
they couldn’t agree on a foul asked 
Milburn to settle the issue. 


Action during the semifinal matches: left—Cecil Smith of Old West- 
bury off on a solo polo dash against Templeton; below—Michael Phipps, 
Old Westbury, driving through for a goal. Old Westbury overwhelmed 
Templeton, 19-5. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
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In another semifinal match, the Greentree quartet eliminated the San José team 
(the Argentines) 14-10. Above—Tommy Hitchcock Jr. scoring for Greentree. 


Opposing each other in the final were . 
the only two theoretically perfect play- 
ers: above—Hitchcock, Greentree’s big 
gun; right—Stew Iglehart of Old West- 
bury. The U.S. Polo Association ranks 
both at the peak handicap of 10. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


The final also matched two cousins 
against each other. Above—John Hay 
Whitney, Greentree captain. Right— 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Old 
Westbury’s captain. Rain postponed 
their feud last week end, and they 
waited for a dry field. 
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skies to within shooting distance of 
hunters’ guns—just like a headed decoy. 
They got their inspiration four years 
ago from an Arkansas guide named 
Hank, whom they ran into on a shooting 
jaunt. Hank was using bags stuffed 
with moss as decoys. He explained: 
“The only time you see a duck’s head is 
when he’s frightened and ready to take 
off. Them’s contented ducks I am imi- 
tatin’.” 

Made of a cloth covering filled with 
cork, the Wizard product is advertised 
as having two chief advantages: its low 
price, $6 a dozen; and its feather weight, 
7 pounds a dozen (other decoys vary 
from 18 to 45 pounds a dozen). 

Barber doesn’t want to start a debate, 
but he prefers more lifelike models with 
heads. It’s a fact, however, that many 
sportsmen will buy anything new. Right 
now they’re just becoming duck dement- 
ed; last week the Biological Survey 
Bureau predicted larger flocks for the 
1937 season.* 
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SPORT SHORTS 


TENNIS: Somewhat illogically, the 
national singles championships at For- 
est Hills, most important United States 
net classic of the year, did not wind up 
the season. There are several epilogues 
-—_profitable to the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association and perhaps to the 
players. Last week most of the stars— 
national and international—were barn- 
storming across the country, giving ex- 
hibitions. They received all expenses 
and, it was openly whispered, a good 
deal more. 

The troupe’s destination was Los An- 
geles for the Pacific Southwest tourna- 
ment (Sept. 19 to 26); then Berkeley, 
Calif., for the Pacific Coast champion- 
ship (Sept. 27 to Oct. 3). The financial 
success of the former tournament was 
practically assured when Helen Wills 
Moody entered the mixed doubles—her 
first official demonstration this year. 


SOFTBALL: Sept. 9, the national 
softball championships began at Soldier 
Field, Chicago, with 88 teams entered 
trom 40 States. By last week no fewer 
than six no-hit games had been pitched 
—four by men, two by women. Excite- 
ment ran so high that a crowd of 20,- 
000 turned out for the finals. A Detroit 
team won the men’s championship from 
Sapulpa, an Oklahoma oil town, 1-0. A 
Detroit team lost the women’s cham- 
pionship to Cleveland, 7-1. 

HORSE RACING: In the middle of a 
race at Belmont Park, N.Y., Sky Lark- 
ing, promising 2-year-old, stubbed his 
toe or stepped into a hole. He stumbled 
along on his knees, unseated his jockey, 
Alfred Robertson, then fell in a heap. 
Robertson escaped injury but the horse 
had broken his ankle. The pain was so 
great he tried to bite off his foot. Twen- 
ty minutes later a veterinarian killed 
the horse—which Mrs. Ethel V. Mars, 
owner, valued at more than $60,000. 

_ *This Fall the United States is divided 
into three zones—the northern zone season 
runs from Oct. 9 to Nov. 7; the interme- 


diate, from Nov. 1 to Nov. 30; and the 
southern, from Nov. 27 to Dec. 26. 


22 





CHILD BIRTH: Three years ago 
physicians testified that, as a result of 
an automobile accident involving Her- 
man Tucker’s son Sherman, Elizabeth 
Norton had lost her capacity to bear 
children. She won $5,000 damages. Last 
week Tucker appealed to the [Illinois 
Supreme Court to reopen the case, be- 
cause Mrs. Norton did give birth to a 
daughter last March. Under court rules, 
an appeal must be based solely on the 
evidence introduced in the lower court; 
but lower-court evidence “proved” that 
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Tke George Brents: still Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. Norton couldn’t have children; the 
Illinois Appellate Court already had ig- 
nored the birth and refused to consider 
Tucker’s appeal. 


MARRIAGE: In Los Angeles last 
week, Superior Court Judge Charles 
Haas upheld, te~1porarily at least, the 
legality of scores of Hollywood-Mexican 
marriages. May 10, George Brent mar- 
ried Constance Worth in Tia Juana, 
Mexico. He soon “tired of her” and 
asked an annulment—because the mar- 
riage was invalid even in Mexico since 
neither he nor Miss Worth had intended 
to live there and had not fulfilled the 
requirements for witnesses and physical 
examinations. Judge Haas disagreed: 
“The marriage was a perfectly valid 
one according to the laws of Mexico and 
must, therefore, be recognized.” 


INSURANCE: The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Denver settled 
a case which required splitting a legal 
hair. By boosting his annual premium 
an extra dollar or two per $1,000 of life 
insurance, a man can buy double in- 
demnity (i.e., if he dies from an acci- 
dent, his beneficiary collects double the 
amount of his policy); in most cases 


the fact of accidental death is clearly 
ascertainable. The Justices decided 
against Mary Bukaty of Kansas City, 
who claimed double indemnity because 
her husband died from accidental sun- 
stroke. “Sunstroke . . . from voluntary 
exposure,” the court ruled, “has been 
generally held not to have been caused 
by external accidental means.” 

INHERITANCE: The Colorado Su- 
preme Court ruled valid an adoption 
contract written 46 years ago on the 
frontispiece of a German Bible: “Lena 
Allen Stoiber took for adoption Magr- 
dalena Catherine Hoffman to enjoy th: 
Stoiber home as her own for life and 
be entitled to a daughter’s share at my 
death. Lena Allen Stoiber.” The de- 
cision established the right of the 
adopted daughter—now Mrs. Magda- 
lena Dominguez of Santa Fe—to fight 
for a share in the estate of Mrs. Lena 
Stoiber Rood Ellis, who died last year 
and left a $1,250,000 fortune appor- 
tioned among 25 heirs. 

ENGAGEMENT: James W. Scott of 
San Francisco filed grand-larceny 
charges against Margaret Phillips, a 33- 
year-old nurse and his ex-fiancée. Dur- 
ing their engagement he had given her 
a ring and $1,000 worth of presents; be- 
cause she kept them afterward, he had 
her arrested as a criminal. Last week 
Municipal Judge Thomas Prendergast 
released Miss Phillips: “She is not 
guilty of any crime. If a man seeks 
such redress, he must obtain it by suing 
in the civil courts.” 

GAS: In the Common Pleas Court 
of Franklin County, Ohio, John L 
Davies filed a $42,000,000 damage suit 
against the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. and six subsidiaries. Davies, who 
is City Attorney of Columbus but who 
brought his action as an individual con- 
sumer, claimed the utility had de- 
frauded its 500,000 customers in Ohio by 
adulterating its natural gas with 7 to 
9 per cent of inert, non-burning flue 
gas and smoke. Since 1929, his in- 
junction petition alleged, Columbia 
thus had short-changed its consumers 
by $14,000,000. If he wins his point, 
Ohio’s utilities law will force the com- 
pany to pay treble the amount stipu- 
lated—$42,000,000. 

CODE: Last April the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Supervisors established a 
code of fair competition for cleaners 
and dyers. When he refused to obey 
the code’s price-fixing provisions, Car! 
Landowitz was arrested and convicted 
of contempt. Last week the California 
District Court of Appeal vindicated him. 
The code violated both State and 
Federal Constitutions, the court ruled, 
because it was designed for the benefit 
of the cleaners and dyers, not for the 
public welfare. 

ATTORNEY: The New York Su- 
preme Court’s Appellate Division heard 
unprofessional-conduct charges against 
Dana Wallace, once prominent criminal 
lawyer who defended Ruth Snyder in 
her 1927 murder trial. Complaint: am- 
bulance chasing. 
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QUEENS: New College Stresses 
Need for Professional Training 


New presidents go to work this month 
for at least eight American colleges and 
universities. James Phinney Baxter III 
moves from a Harvard history chair to 
run Williams. Roswell G. Ham becomes 
Mount Holyoke’s first male head. J. Rion 
McKissick steps up at South Carolina; 
Rufus Carrollton Harris, at Tulane. 
Oliver Cromwell Carmichael vacates the 
vice chancellor’s office for that of the 
chancellor at Vanderbilt; Clarence A. 
Dykstra replaces Glenn Frank at Wis- 
consin; and Charles Seymour heads Yale. 

These educators take over gcing in- 
stitutions ranging in age from 64 to 236 
years. That is where they differ from 
Dr. Paul Klapper, new president of 
Queens College, New York. 

Klapper has no college coat of arms 
with a Latin motto to guide him. His 
students have no college cheer to give 
him, no colors to wave. When Queens 
opens this week, Klapper’s office won’t 
be in an ivied college hall but in one of 
the four structures which used to be 
New York’s Parental School for incor- 
rigible boys. Klapper and his 400 young 
men and women will have history not 
behind but before them. 

Because Queens citizens thought their 
children should have a free municipal 
college in their own borough, County 


SCHOOL: From 50 years’ experience in practicing medicine 
at Elgin, Ill., Dr. Charles E. Sharp (standing at right) con- 
cluded: ‘When people get old and ill they need something 
to occpy their minds and take their thoughts off dying.’ 
To help local folk achieve this. mental nirvana, the 78- 
year-old physician last week opened a tuitionless school for 
To his sixteen-room, three-story white 
frame house came 30 women and 20 men. 
through Friday they spent two and a half hours each after- 
noon reading books and listening to discussions on music, 
art, current events, painting, psychology, and other sub- 


anyone ‘over 70.’ 


jects that struck their fancy. 


Oldest ‘pupils’: Mrs. Emma L. Johnson, 83, who started 
learning how to weave rugs, and E. J. Wagner, 87 and deaf, 
who took up sign language; Dr. Frank Lombard, 76, retired 


dentist, taught him. 
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Paul Klapper looks ahead with Queens 


Court Judge Charles S. Colden and the 
Queens’ College Association worked 
hard to popularize the local-college idea. 
The city responded with an offer of the 
Parental School and a $300,000 grant 
for a year’s running expenses. Then the 
Board of Higher Education, which su- 
pervises the municipal colleges, chose 
Klapper with 30 years experience at the 
College of the City of New York to do 
the real work of creating a college out 
of thin air. 

The 52-year-old, Rumanian-born edu- 


From Monday 







cator, known for his books on educa- 
tional theory and practice, had three 
things to do: gather a faculty, assemble 
students, and decide on policy. 

Klapper had no dearth of applicants 
for teaching jobs: 3,600 wanted to work 
for him. From these he selected the 26 
faculty members needed for the first 
term. Some came from Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard, Wisconsin. Several gave up 
better jobs for Queens instructorships 
because the new college offered equally 
good pay, a chance for quick advance- 
ment, and the thrill of helping a college 
start from scratch. 

The 400 students—95 per cent of them 
from Queens—took no entrance exami- 
nations but got in on their four-year 
high-school records. Other groups will 
be admitted as the city grants money 
for buildings to accommodate them. 
Eventually there should be 3,000. 

In formulating the college’s educa- 
tional policy, Klapper took modern 
trends into consideration. Last Spring 
the Queens Youth Assembly recorded 
the votes of 3,275 high-school pupils on 
what they wanted college to do for 
them. Predominantly they desired 
preparation for vocational and profes- 
sional work. Only 11 per cent wanted a 
straight liberal-arts course. Queens Col- 
lege, which demands for entrance Eng- 
lish, a modern language, mathematics, 
and history, will not force Latin on any- 
one who doesn’t want it. 

Klapper promises that Queens will 
help students who are considering “not 
only professional but ‘sub-professional’ 
careers.” 








ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Hollywood Rewrites 
Broadway's Comedy of Theatre 


With a few notable exceptions, screen 
directors used to work in anonymity; 
today there is a growing list of them 
whose names sell films to exhibitors. 
And movie-goers in increasing num- 
bers are learning to consider director 
as well as cast when selecting their 
screen fare. 

Such men as Cecil B. De Mille, Frank 
Capra, John Ford, W. S. Van Dyke, and 
Frank Lloyd—to mention a few—suc- 
cessfully compete for fame with the 
stars they direct. So does Gregory La- 
Cava, director of RKO-Radio’s Stage 
Door. 

On the set LaCava demands—and re- 
ceives—more authority than is usually 
accorded the other topnotchers in his 
field. The gray-haired, 45-year-old di- 
rector insists on casts of his own choos- 
ing; sets, costumes, and scores of de- 
tails must have his approval. He re- 
sents producers and studio executives 
bothering him—and he tells them so. 

The liberty he takes with scripts is 
notorious. High-salaried writers may 
have sweated for weeks over a screen 
play, but when production starts La- 
Cava takes the script home and re- 





KEYSTONE 


CHARLOT: After stubbornly resist- 
ing sound films since their advent a 
decade ago, Charles Chaplin last 
week declared that he will abandon 
pantomime on the screen. With his 
next picture, which may not be 
ready for a year, the comedian will 
attempt a new characterization. He 
will discard the scrubby mustache, 
battered derby, and jaunty cane of 
the little tramp who made him 
world famous. 





Katharine Hepburn and Ginger Rogers discuss the latest things in eye shades 
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writes it, usually turning out every 
night the scenes he will shoot the nex; 
day. Many box-office smashes—“M) 
Man Godfrey” is the most recent—at 
test to his method. 

He ran true to form when Producer 
Pandro Berman signed him to direct 
“Stage Door.” LaCava didn’t see eye 
to eye with Edna Ferber and George 
S. Kaufman—authors of the Broadwa 
success of the same name—in the 
dramatization of the hopes and fears, 
comedies and tragedies, of the dozen 
or so actresses who make their assauit 
on Broadway from the drab protection 
of a theatrical boardinghouse. So he 
discarded everything but the play’s 
framework. 

While the screen writers Morrie Rys- 
kind and Anthony Veiller padded new 
flesh on the old bones, LaCava sent sev- 
eral stenographers, pad and pencil in 
hand, on a Hollywood tour. They hung 
around studio reception rooms and sets, 
talking to struggling newcomers who 
wanted to be extras and to extras who 
wanted to be stars. They came back 
with much of the authentic dialogue 
that distinguishes the film. 

The screen version of the play is a 
brisk, wisecracking comedy of stage- 
struck girls that achieves a dramatic 
climax when one girl’s suicide sends 
her friend on to the triumphant goal 
she herself had missed. The uniform 
excellence of the cast, from bit players 
to stars—Katharine Hepburn, Ginger 
Rogers, and Adolphe Menjou—more 
than justifies LaCava’s faith in them. 

Before he became a director, LaCava 
was a newspaper cartoonist, a pionee! 
in the animated-cartoon field, and a 
writer. He doesn’t take the movies too 
seriously, doesn’t consider his own work 
as “art.” He sums up his philosophy 
of film making tersely: “If you can't 
be good, be quick.” 

“Stage Door” is both. 


_— 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Something to Sing About (Grand Na- 
tional): Revealing a dancing talent in- 
herited from his chorus-boy and vaude- 
ville days, James Cagney acquits him- 
self expertly as a pugnacious hoofer- 
bandleader who finds that Hollywood, 
stardom, and a sub-rosa wife (Evelyn 
Daw) don’t mix. There is enough here 
—including a mild satire on the film cap- 
ital and five songs by Victor Schertzing- 
er, who also authored and directed the 
story—for Cagney fans to sing about. 

Big City (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): A 
pair of fine actors, Luise Rainer and 
Spencer Tracy, are wasted on this slap- 
dash story of racketeers and warring 
taxi drivers. By way of compensation, 
there is an exciting rough-and-tumb'e 
climax featuring Jack Dempsey, Jim- 
my McLarnin, Maxie Rosenbloom, and 
a dozen other athletes. 

That Certain Woman (Warner Broth- 
ers): 
serves better—this remake of Gloria 
Swanson’s “The Trespasser” (192%) 
would be a total loss. Henry Fonda, 
Ian Hunter, and a good cast can’t he:p 
her much with a tear-jerking saga of 
sacrifice and incredible bad luck. 
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FASHION: Style Experts Start 
Training School of Their Own 


One day last year two women were 
junching. Julia Coburn, fashion editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, needed an 
assistant. She was willing to pay 
$4,000 a year, but couldn’t find a girl 
with broad enough fashion training. 
“Let’s start a School for Fashion Ca- 
reers,” said her companion, Tobé Coller 
Davis, fashion reporter and department- 
store stylist. 

Now they’ve done just that. The 
school is open and has 71 pupils at a 
yearly tuition of $700 each. It’s on the 
ninth floor of 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. It has modernistic chairs, a 
Negro maid in silk, and fresh flowers in 
vases. 

A course consists of one period of an 
hour and three-quarters a week, sup- 
plemented by outside work. The stu- 
dents, all girls, visit textile showrooms 
and large stores, go behind scenes in 
fitting rooms, look at fashion magazines, 
and write reports. For four weeks be- 
fore Christmas they quit school and 
work behind counters in big stores. 

Miss Coburn left the Ladies’ Home 
Journal to join Miss Davis in organiz- 
ing and directing the school. They have 
assembled a faculty of stylists, depart- 
ment-store executives, and fashion 
writers, who will conduct courses rang- 
ing from the history of clothes to 


fashion merchandising, fashion report- - 


ing, and fashion French. This latter 
course will teach “the pronunciation of 
names and places, and a vocabulary of 
technical fashion terms.” 

Miss Davis is voluble and smart. Miss 
Coburn is tailored, portly, jolly. The 
students, according to an appraising 
onlooker, are “the best-dressed col- 
lection I have ever seen in one place.” 
One girl, chic in high heels and a pa- 
goda beret, said she considered the $700 
tuition “very reasonable.” 

The best of the girls will graduate 
into department-store jobs. America, 
take it from census figures, spends 
$35,000,000 a day on clothes and various 
forms of personal beautification—con- 
siderably more than on food. The 
School for Fashion Careers, first of its 
kind, offers the encouraging thought 
that “Women who hold important po- 
sitions in fashion are, year in and year 
out, the best-paid women in the world.” 


- 


MURALS: Puerto Rican Senator 
Objects to Kent's Color Scheme 


Early this month Rockwell Kent com- 
pleted two murals for Washington’s new 
Post Office Building. One showed Alas- 
kan Eskimos sending off their mail; the 
other portrayed eager Puerto Ricans 
receiving it—with a debonair postman 
handing them an opened letter. This 
note, in the obscure Eskimo dialect of 
Kuskokwin, urged the islanders to 
“change chiefs” and fight for freedom. 
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‘hEwernotes 
HOLLYWOOD POSIES: Last week 
a visitor from the movie world 
crashed the exclusive sanctum of the 
Knoedler Art Galleries, New York. 
Mrs. Jesse (Bessie) Lasky, wife of 
the movie producer, declared: ‘I’m 
very excited and also very shy.’ Her 
uneven but sprightly oils of Cali- 
fornia blossoms hung on walls accus- 
tomed to recognized masterpieces. 


—_——_@————— 


Rafael Martinez Nadal, President of 
the Puerto Rican Senate, can’t read 
Kuskokwin and he doesn’t care about a 
“supposed message” between the two 
countries. But his eyesight is fine, and 
he raised a mighty “Caramba!” last 
week when he saw Kent’s idea of his 
countrymen. Martinez declared that 
Puerto Ricans were “not a bunch of 
half-naked African bushmen,” and the 
United States Government must make 
every effort to wipe out this “infamous 
insult.” 





FRESCO: New Mixture Extends 
The Working Hours of Artists 


For centuries muralists have worked 
against time—feverishly trying to im- 
print their inspirations on wet walls be- 
fore they dried—maximum, 23 hours. 

Then last week news of a discovery 
came from Mexico. Gonzalez de la 
Vega, native chemist, and Elizabeth 
Ely de Vescovi Whitman, New York 
artist, had found a way of keeping a 
plaster wall moist much longer. An 
equal amount of water and butanol 
(butyl alcohol), applied every three or 
four hours with an air gun, extended 
the life of a wet wall to 56 hours. 

The discovery brought cheers from at 
least one able fresco painter. Diego 
Rivera, Mexican artist whose murals 
adorn many United States buildings, de- 
clared it a life saver. He should be a 
good judge. While painting his ill-fated 
1933 fresco in Rockefeller Center, he 
was frequently hard put for models. 
Working in the dead of night with the 
damp plaster slowly drying before his 
desperate eyes, he often leaned over 
his high scaffold and hailed some soli- 
tary passer-by to pose for him. 

Now that it is all done the solution 
seems simple. But de la Vega and Miss 
Whitman suffered many failures before 
the correct liquid evolved. Their first 
idea was vaguely concerned with glyc- 
erine. Mixing it with water, hydrated 
lime, and marble dust, they thought 
they had something. But joy turned to 
horror a few days later when the treat- 
ed wall sprouted funguses and began to 
sweat little beads of unabsorbed glycerine. 

Still thinking glycerine a good idea, 
they tried adding more water. It just 
didn’t work, and they finally had to 
discard the theory entirely. Then came 
the butanol inspiration. Their first solu- 
tion merely made a mush of the wall 
surface. More dreary days followed 
with feeble results. At last the most 
simple mixture of all, equal parts of 
water and butanol, did the trick. 
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Rockwell Kent’s dark-hued idea of Puerto Ricans 








RADIOLOGY: X-Ray Movies Now 
Show Internal Organs at Work 


In a laboratory darkroom a University 
of Wiirzburg researcher with a great 
mop of black hair and luxuriant whis- 
kers leaned over a vacuum tube. A 
stream of electrons slithered through 
the evacuated glass. 

Looking up inadvertently, the Ger- 
man scientist noticed that a sheet of 
cardboard on a near-by table was throw- 
ing off an eerie glow. He rubbed his 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Herman Holthusen will head 
Berlin’s radiology congress in 1940 


eyes: there was no reason why the 
barium platinocyanide that coated the 
cardboard should be lighted up. But it 
was. Obviously, the invisible rays that 
made the photosensitive stuff shine were 
powerful enough to penetrate the glass 
in the vacuum tube and its protective 
covering. 

The researcher, Dr. Wilhelm Konrad 
Roentgen, decided to find what else they 
would penetrate. He put pieces of wood 
between the tube and photo plates; the 
rays went through the materials and 
exposed the plates. Next his wife held 
her hand between the tube and the 
plate; on that picture, the bones of the 
hand were clearly outlined. 

Borrowing the algebraic symbol “x” 
to denote the unknown, Dr. Roentgen 
named his discovery X-rays. On Christ- 
mas Eve 1895 he announced them to the 
world. 

The shortsighted press, unable to 
foresee the new penetrating radiation’s 
immense value to science, medicine, and 
industry, seized on scandalous angles. 
Editorials harangued readers: Would 
privacy be possible in the future? Could 
women preserve their modesty? Would 
the world soon be made up of Peeping 
Toms? One astute London drygoods 
dealer offered X-ray-proof underwear; 
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a New Jersey legislator proposed a bill 
banning use of the X-ray in conjunction 
with opera glasses. 

But these birth pains passed, and the 
new science of radiology came into be- 
ing. Industrial technicians learned to 
utilize the rays in detecting foreign 
particles that had crept into packaged 
breakfast foods, candy, crackers, and 
canned vegetables and fish. Medical 
men found ways of injecting air between 
brain and skull to make tumors stand 
out on plates; they discerned how to 
feed barium meal to human beings and 
thus get pictures of the small intestine 
which looks like a great, twisting black 
snake. 

Gradually, the X-ray machine devel- 
oped into medicine’s and dentistry’s 
most powerful diagnostic tool. Radi- 
ology became a distinct branch of sci- 
ence—a place where a man could spend 
a lifetime of work. 

Last week three thousand such spe- 
cialists—including 500 from Europe— 
gathered in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
to discuss new uses of radiant energy in 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Probably the most important piece of 
new work to be presented at this fifth 
meeting of the International Congress 
of Radiology was that of Dr. Russell 
Reynolds of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
London. His achievement: X-ray mo- 
tion pictures of internal organs at work. 

The former process of photographing 
the rhythmic contractions of the stom- 
ach, intestines, and heart was laborious 
and costly. Eight times a second a ma- 
chine would slide a 4- by 5-inch plate 
into position for an X-ray exposure; 
then these pictures had to be repho- 
tographed on regulation film. 

Dr. Reynolds found a direct approach. 
He simply focused his small camera, 
equipped with special lens and extra- 
sensitive film, on the screen of a fluoro- 
scope. This light-sensitive screen col- 
lected shadowy images, which were pro- 
duced by an X-ray machine placed on 
the opposite side of the patient. To pre- 
vent the burns which X-ray machines 
are capable of inflicting, he synchro- 
nized his apparatus so that the genera- 
tor tube emitted its rays only at the 
precise second each frame of film was 
exposed. 

The most notable production of the 
British investigator was of a human 
heart pumping; the sounds it made in a 
loud-speaking stethoscope were also re- 
corded on a film track. 

Other work reported: 

Cancer: Radiologists have long sought 
the reason why X-rays sometimes be- 
come death rays for cancers too deeply 
seated in the body for surgery. Yet the 
fact that they actually kill off the lethal 
cells in some cases, and in others arrest 
growth, has been well enough estab- 
lished for hospitals to invest millions of 
dollars in X-ray apparatus. 

Last week two South Carolina State 
Medical College researchers—Drs. J. 
Hampton Hoch and Hillyer Rudisill Jr. 
—offered a possible clue to the old mys- 
tery. Seizing upon the similarity that 
exists between ordinary yeast cells and 
cancer cells, the investigators shot X- 
rays at the fungi which make beer bub- 
ble and bread rise. The hydrogen and 


hydrogen peroxide which resulted from 
this electrical pelting choked off the 
breathing apparatus of the individua) 
cells. Without necessary oxygen, they 
withered and died. 

Gas Gangrene: The majority of Worid 
War veterans who today hobble about 
on artificial limbs or crutches can blame 
their condition on clostridium Welshii, 
These bacteria infest fertilized fields in 
large numbers and are present to a 
lesser degree in street dust and refuse 
heaps. They are hard to find under a 
microscope, but no doctor has difficult, 
detecting their presence in a wound. 

As the patient’s fever rises, the wound 
assumes a dusty red cast; then foul- 
smelling gas begins to bubble out. Even 














WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Arthur Christie of Washington, 
D.C., presided at Chicago last week 


after amputation of the affected ex- 
tremity, the sufferer is usually given 
only one chance in two of surviving. 
For years research men have sought 
a weapon to use against gas gangrene. 
Last week Dr. James F. Kelly of Creigh- 
ton University School of Medicine re- 
ported on a series of cases he had co!- 
lected over a nine-year period. X-ray 
treatment within 24 hours after appear- 
ance of the infection cut mortality rates 
to 8 per cent. Out of 123 patients, only 
ten perished. Four of these were “trunk 
cases”—had deep infections in the trunk 
of the body—and two occurred before 
the X-ray treatment was perfected. 
“As we went along in this study,” Dr. 
Kelly said, “we became quite strongly 
opposed to amputations ... We are 
now absolutely opposed .. .” 
Hodgkin's Disease: Scattered through 
the body are clusters of lymph nodes, 
little glands which manufacture blood 
factors that protect human beings from 
bacterial invasions. When the nodes 
themselves become involved, grim things 
follow. The most serious of these in- 
fections is the disease named for Thomas 
Hodgkin, British physician of a century 
ago. 
Hodgkin’s disease, which makes lymph 
nodes swell like puff balls, nearly al- 
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ways progresses to a fatal termination; 
death may be expected in a few months 
at the earliest and three or four years 
at the latest. That effect is known; the 
cause is not. Although various organ- 
isms have been thought responsible for 
the disease—those of tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, and syphilis being the most 
prominent—most physicians now admit 
that they do not know the cause. 

Last week doctors who had treated 
cases of this malady perked up ears 
when Dr. René Gilbert of Geneva, Switz- 
srland, reported on his work. By play- 
ing streams of X-rays on affected areas, 
he had lengthened lives of sufferers two 
to three times. In some cases remission 
of symptoms had held long enough for 
him to suspect that cures had resulted. 
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FOOD: Antiseptic Fish, Canned 
Cheese to Pep Up Daily Menu 


The average American is the world’s 
best-fed man. He spends a quarter of 
his income on the ton of food which 
he eats each year. He consumes more 
green vegetables and fresh fruits than 
most Europeans, Asiatics, or South 
Americans, and he has adopted milk as 
his national drink. These good eating 
habits are making better, handsomer 
babies and bigger, stronger adults. A 
recent survey of Eastern colleges showed 
undergraduates 2 inches taller than 
those of a generation ago. 

The food engineers who are revamp- 
ing a nation’s eating habits by utilizing 
efficient transport and new packaging 
knowledge gathered last week in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. At the Food Technology 
Conference, sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, they 
swapped tales of their troubles and 
their triumphs in feeding a hungry 
world. 





Food packers must keep eagle eyes 
on metals in their products: they must 
try to preserve health-building iron 
salts and keep out health-destroying 
lead and arsenic. Distillers must see 
to it that injurious copper salts are not 
carried from their stills into pre-dinner 
Manhattans and Martinis. Chocolate 
manufacturers must watch metal foils; 
milk canners, their evaporating vats. 

The chief tool in detecting metals in 
foods is the spectroscope—the instru- 
ment which analyzes light. Dr. George 
R. Harrison, M.I.T. physicist, reviewed 
new industrial uses of this apparatus. 

So sensitive it can detect a hundred 
millionth part of a gram of lead by 
the light the metal throws off, the 
spectroscope is constantly used _ to 
keep contaminants at safe, low levels. 
Some manufacturers are using it to 
provide a reliable fingerprint for their 
own goods and thus prevent repackag- 
ing and relabeling; they simply add a 
trace of some noninjurious metal which 
the spectroscope can instantaneously 
identify. 

Fish: Until a few years ago the sale 
of fish was confined to the seaboard 
fringe of the United States. Then 
rapid transit, plus better refrigeration 
facilities, started seafood rolling to the 
Midwest and mountain States. 

Perplexed by the high spoilage that 
accompanied this expanded market, 
fishermen started tinkering with ways 
and means of preserving their product. 
Fish decay, they knew, was caused by 
bacteria. Ice’s sole function was to slow 
down reproduction rate of the or- 
ganisms. 

Prof. Louis Berube, technologist of 
Maritime Fisheries, Quebec, reported 
on the new antiseptics fishermen are 
beginning to employ. These bactericidal 
agents, harmless to human beings, are 
used to kill microbes hiding on fish skin 
and in fish gills. The best way yet 
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RETREAT: From rugged St. Gildas Is- 
land, off France’s Brittany coast, Dr. 
Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute last week confirmed reports that 
he and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh were 
collaborating on scientific experiments. 
This lent credence to rumors that Lind- 
bergh might buy a home on neighbor- 
ing Milio Island. Above and at left 
are Milio’s chateau, home of the late 
Aristide Briand; right—the farmer’s 
cottage Lindbergh may buy. 
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found is to freeze the antiseptic into 
the ice that refrigerates the fish. As 
the ice melts they get a constant anti- 
septic bath. 

Meat: Shipping meat great distances 
presents innumerable problems. The 
$100,000,000 worth of beef that Eng- 
land buys each year from South Ameri- 
can countries will last only 40 days 
when kept at a temperature around 29 
degrees Fahrenheit. Shortness of this 
period largely precludes shipping of 
slaughtered animals from Australia and 
New Zealand. Hence more and more 
attention has been devoted to better 
methods of preservation. 

Dr. Maurice Piettre of Paris’ Insti- 
tut International du Froid last week 
reported such a method. He slips a 
rubber bag over a hindquarter of beef, 
then sprays it with brine chilled to 
-22 degrees Fahrenheit. The process 
of quick freezing, similar to that used 
in packing green vegetables, causes tiny 
crystals of ice to form in meat cells. 
These minute needles don’t puncture 
cell walls and allow juices to leak away, 
as do larger crystals formed by slow- 
freezing methods. Furthermore, this 
rock-hard meat will keep almost in- 
definitely. 

Cheese: Packers have many times 
tried to can ordinary American (“store”) 
cheese. But gases given off in the 
natural ripening process—which con- 
tinues in the can—have caused ex- 
plosions on more than one grocer’s 
shelves. 

Last week Dr. L. A. Rogers of the 
Agriculture Department’s Bureau of 
Dairy Industry told how he and his 
helpers had overcome this. They found 
that a one-way gas valve in each can 
would release ripening vapors—without 
admitting mold-forming outside air. 
This year, he estimates, these valves 
will protect 700,000 pounds of marketed 
cheese. 








Army Air Corps 


In July 1934 the Baker Board reported a number of things it had 
found wrong with the Army Air Corps. Most important: the corps 
was still 1,000 planes short of the minimum goal of 2,320 aircraft se: 
for it in 1933 and 300 short of the number authorized in 1926. Con 
gress for once took action. The 1934 budget’s $7,500,000 for ney 
army aircraft grew to $29,000,000 in the budget for 1936. Subse 






















quent budget averaged the same figure. But the planes were slow i: ~x 
coming. A new procurement system, designed to foster competition ‘ 
delayed the placing of production orders. Even with contracts ir 

hand, plane builders had months to spend fitting up for new type & 


and order sizes. Not until last year, when 506 new ships arrived, did 
deliveries catch up with obsolescence and crashes. Eight hundre: 
new ships are due this year. Next year, when the 2,320 mark come 
into sight, Congress is expected to up the ante to 4,000—enoug!: 
(with the Navy’s planned 2,000) to match any air force any natio 
could afford. Plane for plane, American combat types shown on thes 
pages have few equals among foreign contemporaries—no superiors. 


More than 300 of these Douglas bombers are on order 
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BOMBERS: Four years ago Air Corps bombing planes 

were slow, antediluvian biplanes like the Curtiss B-2 shown 

top left; ranges were under 800 miles. Then in i934 

Glenn Martin revolutionized air tactics by delivering “9% 
YB-10 and YB-12 all-metal monoplane bombers that | 
could speed with the fastest existing pursuit planes and 
carry a ton of bombs at least 1,200 miles nonstop. The 
corps has since ordered 103 more Martins (delivered in 
1935 and 1936), 310 twin-engined Douglas B-16 bombers 
(deliveries just started), and 26 of the huge four-engined 
Boeing flying fortresses shown above (thirteen stil! t 
come). Last week workmen at the Boeing plant outsid 
Seattle rushed final tasks on a superfortress (left); i 
should hit 250 miles an hour; lug a ton-and-a-half bom)® 
load; cruise 3,500 miles or more without refueling. 
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PURSUIT: The pursuit biplanes shown in mock attack 
upon the bomber at the top of the opposite page are 
Boeing P-12s, once the top dogs of Air Corps fighters. 
But 190-mile-an-hour single-eaters are no help or hin- 
drance to bombers flying faster than 200. Even the 235 
miles per hour Boeing P-26 monoplane pursuits (above, 
top), which the corps acquired in large numbers three 
years ago, were of little tactical help. Better answers to 
the problem have been 50 two-seater fighters (250 miles 
per hour) delivered. last year by Consolidated Aircraft. 
Better still will be the 77 single-seaters that Seversky 
Aircraft is building, for they can do ‘something over 300.’ 
Even these aren’t the last word. In July the corps con- 
tracted with Curtiss for 230 P-36 pursuits (above) pow- 
ered with 1,100-horsepower twin-row Wasp engines. Best 
guess on top speed: At least 325 miles an hour. 


FIGHTER: Even 300-mile-an-hour pursuits may not provide 
adequate defense against ‘flying fortresses’ which bristle with 
machine guns. Hence this twin-engined ‘multi-seater fighter,’ 
still under tests at the Bell Aircraft factory, Buffalo. Turret 
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ATTACK: Most air forces use ordinary pursuit planes for 
low-altitude attacks against ground troops; in Spain and 
China machine guns and fragmentation bombs have proved 
to be one of the most effective uses of military aircraft. 
Ten years ago the United States Air Corps began to de- 
velop special types for this work. Three of them are ar- 
ranged above in chronological order. Note the fixed under 
carriage and external complexity of the Curtiss Shrike 
(1933), the retracted wheels and cleanliness of the all- 
metal Northrop (1935), the twin engines of the Curtiss 
A-18 (1936). Such changes are typical in the evolution 
of all modern military types. The corps is getting 225 
Northrops and thirteen twin-engined Curtisses. All these 
planes carry at least four fixed machine guns and one 
swiveling gun to the rear, plus bomb racks and chemical 
tanks for laying smokescreens. 
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in front of each twin liquid-cooled engine mounts a light rapid- 
fire cannon. Proposed tactics: to slam away at flying for- 
tresses from outside machine-gun range. Estimated top speed: 
‘around 300 miles an hour, maybe better.’ 








MARKETS: wall Street and SEC Argue 


As Forecasters Discuss Trade Outlook 


Monday of last week, the New York 
Stock Exchange suffered its third severe 
slump in six trading days. Selling 
orders poured in from all over the 
country, forcing share prices down 2 to 
10 points. More than 400 issues estab- 
lished new lows for the year; at one 
time during the day The New York 
Times’ average of 50 stocks dropped to 
110%, off 3% points from the previous 
close and the lowest since Dec. 28, 1935. 

Besides enlivening luncheon and cock- 
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Roger Babson is ‘still bullish’ 


tail conversation, the market reaction 
widened the rift which has developed 
in recent months between Wall Street 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. In his annual report a month 
ago Charles R. Gay, president of the 
stock exchange, complained that too 
much government regulation was cre- 
ating “narrow, illiquid markets” (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 28, 1937). By implication, 
the exchange head criticized undue re- 
strictions on trading—driving away 
speculators made the market subject to 
wide price fluctuations on a small vol- 
ume of buying and selling. 

Last week James M. Landis, retiring 
chairman of the SEC, answered Gay’s 
charges: “The position taken by those 
critical of our philosophy is that a de- 
sirable market is one in which there is 
as much buying and selling as possible, 
providing there is no manipulation. 


Under that philosophy the market of 
1929 was justified, except for manipu- 
lation. 
fied.” 

In contrast to this theory, declared 
Landis, the SEC believes that “excessive 


The Florida boom was justi- 
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short-term speculative influences” are 
undesirable because they tend “to make 
the market less stable than it might be.” 

“Where do the real cushions for the 
stock market come from? Do they 
come from the short-term speculative 
factors? During last week the small 
man was buying in large volume... 
The cushion was provided by the back- 
bone of the country and not by the... 
speculative interest of Wall Street.” 

This argument failed to convince 
Gay: “With all due deference to Mr. 
Landis, for whom I have the highest 
respect, I see no reason to change my 
views.” 


Resignations: Before leaving Wash- 
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Charles Dawes prophesies ‘good trade’ 


ington to assume his duties as dean of 
the Harvard Law School, *Landis re- 
vealed that George C. Mathews, one of 
the remaining four commissioners, 
would take his place “for the time 
being.” 

Meanwhile the SEC personnel suf- 
fered further depletion. David Saper- 
stein, director of the trading and ex- 
change division since Aug. 1, 1934, and 
one of the co-authors of the Securities 
Exchange Act of that year, announced 
his resignation “to reenter the private 
practice of the law.” William C. Gil- 
man, for the past two years director of 
the public-utilities division, quit to 
organize a firm of consulting engineers. 

A fourth important SEC replacement 
looms in the near future. James D. 
Ross, a commission member since 
August 1935, is expected to resign— 
probably to become superintendent of 
the Bonneville Dam. 












When stock prices col- 
lapsed late in 1929, a chorus of business 


Forecasts: 


executives and government officials 
raised their voices to assure the nation 
that conditions were fundamentally 
sound. The comparatively minor mar- 
ket slump of the past fortnight started 
a wave of forecasts—mostly on the sub- 
ject of whether or not declining shar: 
prices portended a drop in Fall business 

Former Vice President Charles G 
Dawes: “Setbacks in speculative mar 
kets in times of prosperity are to b« 
expected ... I see a continuance of 
good trade this year and next. ..I see 
no indications in business of a lack o! 
confidence.” 

Roger W. Babson, statistician: “Gen- 
eral business is bound to be better this 
Fall ... Nothing can stop it... As to 
stocks, I am still bullish for the next 
few months... If the country enters a 
period of real inflation, the bull market 
has only just started.” 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Co.: “Except for 
continuing and threatened labor diffi- 
culties, there appear to be only two im- 
portant immediate sets of adverse con- 
ditions in our business situation. One 
of these consists of the small volume of 
corporate financing for new enterprise 
The other laggard is building con- 
struction which has been running so 





HARRIS & EWING 
Col. Ayres sees three business weak spots 


far this year a little higher than in the 
same months of 1936 and at levels about 
one-half of those of 1929.” 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: The usual Fall pick-up “may be less 
than was anticipated by most fore- 
easters a month ago, and there may 
even be some further recession . . . The 
present volume of industrial production 
cannot be continued much longer with- 
out a material increase in new buying 
iM Wholesale and retail trade has 
either decreased, or increased less than 
expected.” 


share prices rallied 
Sat- 


® In midweek, 
strongly, only to sag again later. 
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urday the market closed with The New 
York Times’ index of 50 stocks at 114%, 
about the same level as at the previous 
week end and 8 points lower than they 
were three weeks ago, before the de- 
cline started. 
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CORN: Revenge Enters Grain Pit 
And Sends Quotations Soaring 


Fellow traders on the Chicago Board 
of Trade say Daniel C. Rice looks like a 
camel. During trading in the grain pits, 
they hold overhead a pack of Camel 
cigarettes to signalize that he is taking 
an active part in the dealings. He has 
long been one of the most successful 
operators on the grain exchange. 

Two months ago Chicago speculators 
—local gossip included Rice—conducted 
a bear drive on corn, pushing the price 
down 23 cents a bushel in ten days. The 
chief loser as the price fell was the 
Cargill Grain Co. of Minneapolis, one of 
the country’s biggest merchandisers. On 
the winning side was the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corp., government-subsi- 
dized cooperative. 

Last week the shoe was on the other 
foot. Rice, the Farmers National, and 
other operators had contracted to de- 
liver more than 15,000,000 bushels of 
corn before the month was out. They 
counted on purchasing that much grain 
out of supplies remaining from last year 
and from the new harvest, just coming 
to the pits. When they tried to buy it, 
they found Cargill holding virtually all 
of the 3,000,000 bushels left over from 
1936’s drought-ridden crop. Arrivals of 
the new crop were slow, and the bulk 
of it was expected to be insufficiently 
seasoned to be acceptable for delivery 
on exchange contracts. 

The price of September corn, already 
well above quotations for grain to be 
delivered in later months, rose from 
slightly over $1 a bushel to more than 
$1.16 as the week progressed. Shorts, 
unable to buy cash grain, bid the price 
up frantically trying to induce corn 
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Chicago Board of Trade: corn stole the spotlight from wheat 


holders to sell. But Cargill held fast. 
The Board of Trade did not recognize 
officially that a “squeeze” existed. The 
situation was termed a “natural” corner 
because it reflected the small carry-over 
from 1936’s skimpy harvest. 
Nevertheless the  business-conduct 
committee of the Board of Trade, meet- 
ing almost daily with Washington of- 
ficials, finally ruled that commission 
houses must report by air mail daily on 
the market position of their customers. 
This will enable the exchange to see 
whether most of the contracts calling 
for corn delivery this month are held 
by processors and commercial interests, 
such as Cargill, or by speculators who 
do not actually want the grain placed 
on their doorsteps. In the latter case, 
the lack of corn supplies will not matter 
much. Officials of the exchange also 
raised—from 4 cents to 8 cents—the 
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amount of cash margin needed to buy a 
bushel of September corn; they hoped 
the added ante would keep new buyers 
out of the market. 

At the week’s end, the “corner” 
showed signs of dissolving. The market 
heard reports that the Cargill Company 
was disposing of some of its holdings 
—probably at the request of Board of 
Trades officials—and that grain was 
coming into the pits from the new har- 
vest as well as from foreign stocks. Out- 
standing contracts were reduced to 
about 11,000,000 bushels. As a result the 
price dropped sharply, falling the limit 
of 8 cents on Saturday and closing not 
far above the opening price of the 
week. This enabled the short sellers, in- 
cluding Rice and the Farmers Nationa! 
Grain Corp., to fulfill their commit- 
ments and slip out of the corner with- 
out taking too great a loss. 
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OCEAN GREYHOUND: Last week the Maritime Commission opened bids from shipbuilding companies for the con- 
struction of a new vessel to replace the United States liner Leviathan, which has stood idle at her pier in the Hudson 
River for the past three years. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., was the lowest bidder, offering 


to construct the ship for a fixed sum of $17,500,000. 


the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.’s price was $21,947,000. 

According to the Maritime Commission’s specifications, the Leviathan’s successor (architect’s conception 
shown above) will be 723 feet long, with a displacement of 34,000 tons and a speed of about 22 knots. The biggest 
ships now operated by the United States Lines are the Manhattan and Washington, which are 705 feet long with 
a displacement of 33,000 tons and a speed of 20 knots. 
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The New York Shipbuilding Corp. asked $21,308,010; 
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Should the supply continue too small 
to meet the requirements of unfilled 
contracts, the Secretary of Agriculture 
can extend delivery for ten days beyond 
Sept. 27, when trading in the contract ends. 
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AUTOS: Press Takes First Peek, 
Drops Some Hints on 1938 Cars 


For some 200 newspaper men gath- 
ered in Detroit last week, life was a 
beautiful thing. Every day they ate 
good food, sipped well-aged liquor, rode 
gleaming new cars, frolicked on bus and 
hoat excursions—and it didn’t cost them 
a cent. Only occasionally did they have 
to get down to business, and pleasant 
business at that. 

The automobile industry’s annual 
“press preview” season was on. Nearly 
every plant had halted production, in- 
stalled new stamping dies, restarted its 
assembly belts, and begun pouring out 
new 1938 models. As the manufacturers’ 
guests, the nation’s automobile editors 
had a first peek at new designs and de- 
yvelopments. But none might publish 


what he saw until late October, the 
time for official announcements. 

While the press picnicked, auto men 
themselves livedina frenzied madhouse. 
Plant engineers struggled to drive pro- 
duction of the new models intoa smooth, 
high-speed groove. Sales departments 
held conferences, adopted policies, held 
more conferences, changed policies—all 
a prelude to a three-month-long series 
of announcements, dealer conventions, 
and public shows. 

The heaviest load of all fell on the 
Shoulders of the advertising men. In 
order to draft ads, posters, catalogues, 
and folders, they must first see the cars. 
Since new autos don’t appear until 
about six weeks before announcement 
date—too late for the tremendous ad- 
making job—they must work from 
hand-made wooden models completed 
three months ahead. 
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COMEBACK: At a press preview 
prefaced by a Western barbecue, 
cowboys last week unveiled the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp.’s reentry 
into the automobile business. Later 
a candid-camera man caught Presi- 
dent Tom Bradley and his sales 
chief, W. A. MacDonald, pulling a 
wishbone. Hupp’s advertising staff 
saw the picture and had another one 
taken for publicity purposes. Asked 
what he was wishing for, Bradley 
replied: ‘Plenty of sales.’ 





Art men take photographs of these 
and draw sketches. Copy writers out- 
line campaigns. Rough layouts are made, 
changed, and approved or discarded. 
Text and illustrations are set in type 
and electroplated. Then the completed 
ads run the gantlet of agency execu- 
tives, manufacturers’ advertising de- 
partments, and finally auto makers 
themselves. Each may correct, reject, 
or approve; each correction or rejection 
sends the ad back to the starting post— 
and the whole process begins all over 
again. 

Meantime the advertising men must 
keep one eye on the deadline. Some 
magazines demand ten weeks’ leeway 
between receipt of color-ad plates and 
publication date. Everything—ads, 
posters, catalogues, pamphlets—must be 
shipped and printed so as to flash on the 
public simultaneously. 
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Previews: One exception proved the 
rule of secrecy at last week’s press 
gatherings. The Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
publicly announced its 1938 models— 
first manufacturer to do so. At the end 
of 1935 the veteran company shut down. 
It had lost money consistently since 
1929, working capital had dropped from 
$18,269,000 to $492,000, and internal dis- 
sension over administration policy had 
hamstrung its sales force. But Hupp 
eventually solved its troubles and last 
Spring sold a new stock issue for $2,692,- 
000. Then it made a fresh start and 
stole a march on the competition by be- 
ginning production of 1938 models in 
August. 

Last week President Tom Bradley en- 
tertained newspaper men on a 3,800- 
acre ranch 50 miles north of Detroit. 
Guests wore ten-gallon sombreros and 
feasted at a Western barbecue. The un- 
veiling ceremony was simple and to the 
point: someone shouted the only speech 
of the day—“Okay”’—and cowboys 
stripped the new Hupmobiles of their 
flashy horse-blanket coverings. 

The newspaper men were invited to 
try out the new cars. One reporter 


drove a Hupp over the test course and 
complained “it ran smooth and all that, 
but it had no pickup.” A puzzled engi- 
neer opened the door and discovered 
the man had been driving with the 
emergency brake on. 

Priced around $1,000, the new Hupp 
offers two conservatively modern six 
and eight-cylinder models. Features: 
alligator-type hood (top lifting in one 
piece), headlamps set into the hood’s 
side panels, automatic overdrive which 
cuts engine revolution at high speeds, 
and interior fixtures made of Tenite, a 
translucent plastic. 

Gossip: Although the press tried to 
keep its vows of secrecy to other auto 
makers, a few scattered drops of news 
did leak out of Detroit: 


e After a factory preview, Graham- 
Paige took the visiting editors to the 
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FOR SALE: When Congress voted to establish a national park in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley twelve years ago, Holly Stover bought Grand Caverns, 90 
miles southwest of Washington. Once a West Virginia coal digger and later 
owner of four mines. Stover put $250,000 into equipment for the tourist trade; 
he opened one-third of the huge labyrinth of stalactites and stalagmites, 
installed 5,000 floodlights, and admitted sight-seers at $1 a head. But his 
business—20,000 visitors a year—never approached the success of rival 
caverns in the valley. Luray, most publicized of the Shenandoah caverns, 
charged $1.50 and attracted 150,000 annually. 

Last week Stover awaited a worthwhile offer for his Grand Caverns. Al- 
though Shenandoah Park nears completion and is expected to draw 4,000,000 
tourists annually, Stover thinks 54 is a good age to retire. He makes a selling 
point of the fact that nature works slowly: ‘The caverns are really safer 
than a gold mine because there is no depreciation or other wear.” 


SS 


Detroit Golf Club for lunch—topped 
off with Graham-cracker pie and drinks. 
Later the company polled its guests on 
their preferences for the afternoon— 
golf, bridge, a Detroit Tigers ball game, 
.or lounging in the “afterglow.” The 
afterglow won. 


Experts agreed the 1938 Graham 
marked a new advance in automobile 
design. The company apparently has 


determined to give the buyer something 
extreme, something he can’t get from 
General Motors, Chrysler, or Ford. Al- 
though Graham really has something to 
sell, it probably won’t make the best of 
it because it hasn’t a strong sales force. 

Asked to estimate how much the 
Graham had been lengthened, preview 
reporters guessed from 7 inches to 2 
feet. The illusion of streamlining fooled 
them; actually it is a half inch longer. 


® Packard will lengthen the wheelbases 
of its sixes and 120s. Rumored reason: 
ili prosperous times consumers like big- 
ger cars. 


® Buick has appropriated $10,000,000 for 
p'ant expansion in anticipation of boom- 
time demand. It will substitute coil 
springs for the standard leaf springs on 
rear axles. Buick and Oldsmobile have 
adopted for some models the automatic 
gearshift pioneered three years ago by 
Hudson. These and other General Mo- 
tors units (Chevrolet, Cadillac, La 
Salle, Pontiac) won’t have many ap- 
preciable changes from last year’s 
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styles, because motorists liked the 1937 
product so much G.M. couldn’t meet the 
demand. 


® Chrysler also has had trouble meet- 
ing demand, is putting $15,000,000 into 
expansion, and will stay pretty close to 
current designs on its Chryslers, De 
Sotos, Dodges, and Plymouths. 


@ Ford will make no major changes, for 
the same reason. Lincoln-Zephyr will 
place the gearshift under the dash and 
will install a hypoid rear axle to lower 
the hump in the floor; the hood will re- 
semble an inverted bathtub. 


@ Besides Buick and Olds, Studebaker, 
Nash, Pontiac, and possibly Chrysler 
and De Soto will feature automatic 
shifts. Pontiac’s is mechanical instead 
of electrical. 


® Nash’s new air conditioner warms the 
air for passengers as it goes through 
the intake vents, but it doesn’t cool hot 
air. 


® On most makes, interior fixtures— 
dash, steering wheel, door handles, etc. 
—will be made of plastics. 


® Chrysler reputedly will alter its seat- 
cushion construction on one of its lines. 
Makers have used coil springs since the 
industry’s infancy. Chrysler’s idea is to 
use piano string wire hung in loops, 
something like a hammock. 


@ Although labor and raw-materj.! 
costs have jumped 20 per cent in the 
past year, prices will be only 8 to 10 
per cent higher—because companies 
fear consumer resistance. Odd note: 
after all but Chrysler, Studebaker, and 
Willys boosted prices an average 4 per 
cent last month, sales of all makes 
creased. People apparently wanted 
buy before costs went too high. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Directors of the Western Union Ty: 
graph Co. failed to declare the usua 
75-cent quarterly dividend on the com- 
pany’s capital stock. By way of 
planation, they issued a_ statement 
pointing out that expenses were “run- 
ning currently in excess of last year” 
while volume of business “has been 
affected some during the past fey 
months by the general slowing down of 
trade.” 


® Celebrating the 116th anniversary of 
its independence from Spain, the tiny 
Central American republic of El Sal- 
vador unveiled a metal plaque in its 
Hall of Congress. Inscribed thereon 
was a quotation from President Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez’s last Con- 
gressional message: “I propose as the 
keystone of the nation’s policy that it 
never contract a new loan.” 


@ The cost of living in August rose 
0.1 per cent over July, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
reaching a level 4 per cent higher 
than August a year ago and 24 per cent 
above the 1933 low. 


® The Treasury Department belatedly 
revealed that Morrison Shafroth, chief 
counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and Russell J. Ryan, his as- 
sistant, asked to resign June 28 because 
they disapproved of the way the gov- 
ernment conducted its tax-evasion hear- 
ings (NeEws-WEEK, July 10, 1937). “Be- 
ing given the choice of participating in 
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Morrison Shafroth quit the Treasur}s 
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Mrs. Warrington's evening gown 
weighs just 12 ounces. She sends it to 
the cleaner's at 9 A. M. and wants it 
back by 6 P. M. That means a special 
trip to deliver a 12-ounce load. With a 
big, over-powered delivery truck, the 
cost of delivering that evening gown 
might be more than the profit on the 
cleaning job. But with a thrifty 60-hp. 
Ford V-8 Commercial Car, delivery cost 
is so low that dry cleaners, grocers, 
dairymen, and others who deliver light 
loads and have many stops to make, 
can give good service and still make 
@ profit. 


Mr. Stevens has a contract to deliver 
rock to a crusher on a road-building 
job. A low-powered truck wouldn't 
even get his loads out of the quarry. 
Here's a job that calls for power... 
and lots of it! But it also calls for eco- 
nomical power, because the profit on 
delivering a ton cf rock is low. That is 
why Mr. Stevens uses 85-horsepower 
Ford V-8 Trucks. Fords give him strength 
without excess weight ... power with- 
out excess cost. 

These two cases illustrate why Ford 
offers a choice of two engine sizes. 
Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and 


Commercial Car line is available with 
the economical 85-horsepower V-8 en- 
gine. In addition, every type commonly 
used for light delivery service is avail- 
able with the thrifty new 60-horse- 
power V-8. With these two engines and 
the wide choice of wheelbases and body 
types, Ford offers the equipment that 
will do your job at low cost. Ask your 
Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” test 
under your own operating conditions. 


Convenient, economical terms through 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the 
Universal Credit Company. 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS @ 
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the presentation of the names [of al- 
leged tax avoiders] or _ resigning,” 
Shafroth explained, “we tendered our 
resignation.” 


e “To put its credit on a solid basis,” the 
Spanish Government at Valencia an- 
nounced plans to pay the $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 it owes American individuals 
and firms for merchandise purchased 
prior to the outbreak of the civil war 
in July 1936. In addition, the loyalists 
plan to send a commission to this coun- 
try to negotiate a settlement with 
American interests that have lost 
property in the Spanish war. 


® The Federal Power Commission is 
about to launch a “vigorous” drive to 
rid utility companies of interlocking 
directorates, according to Frank R. 
MecNinch, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 


® In a brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, nineteen South- 
ern bus companies charged that the 
operating methods used by five subsi- 
diaries of the Greyhound Corporation 
tended to create a monopoly and violat- 
ed the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. The 
Greyhound companies, according to the 
complaint, joined with each other in 
establishing circuitous routes between 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and South- 
ern cities; and refused to cooperate with 
the independents in establishing 
“through reasonable routes” and fares. 


@ Although nearly 30 per cent of the 
country’s railroad mileage is in bank- 
ruptcy or receivership, no important 
reorganization of a railroad company 
has been completed in recent years. 
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Frank McNinch began a ‘vigorous’ drive 


Executives have thought it best to wait 
until earnings revived. In line with this 
philosophy, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad last week filed 
a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seeking an indefinite 
postponement of its reorganization pro- 
ceedings because “both the future op- 
erating revenues and the future oper- 
ating expenses are at the present time 
highly speculative and uncertain.” ICC 
promptly denied the request. Financiers 
considered this highly significant, indi- 
cating that the commission feels there 
should be no further delay in reorgan- 
ization plans. . 
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EXPANSION: More than a month ago R. H. Macy & Co., New York depart- 
ment store, set up a subsidiary, Supremacy Products, Inc., to sell Macy’s pri- 
vate-brand products to stores in other cities. Fowler, Dick & Walker, a Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) department store, became the first customer, taking an assortment 
of 48 Macy drugs and cosmetics (above). Aided by low prices, sales of the 
new line far exceeded nationally advertised brands in the Wilkes-Barre store. 

Last week Macy’s products were on sale in « second store far from Broad- 
way. The George B. Peck Dry Goods Co. in Kansas City, Mo., offered 
Midwesterners 42 drug and cosmetic items—-‘laboratory-tested’ by Macy’s 
Bureau of Standards and ‘consumer-tested’ by ‘smart-and-thrifty New Yorkers.’ 
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VATICAN: Unannounced Caller; 
Steal a Prized Papal Ornament 


Early this month Mgr. Mella di Sant 
Elia had embarrassing news for Pope 
Pius XI. To the Holy Father the Papa] 
major-domo confided that on returning 
from his holidays he found his apart- 
ment, adjacent to that of his Holiness. 
had been rifled. 

Last week the Vatican announced 
that the robbers—four have been ar- 
rested as suspects—stole the Pone’s 
Fisherman’s Ring. The ancient and 
precious gold ornament contains an 
emerald carved with an image of St. 
Peter casting his net from a boat. It 
bears the inscription “You shall be a 
fisher of men,” surmounted by the 
Pope’s name. 

The Pope, who seldom wears the ring, 
uses it to seal papal bulls. According 
to tradition the stone is broken when 
the Pope dies and is replaced by another 
bearing his successor’s name. 
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FONT: Pittsburgh Babies to Get 
Kinder Treatment From New One 


“T’ve dreamed of doing this ever 
since I was almost frozen to death at 
“my own baptism,” Father Thomas F. 
Coakley told Pittsburgh reporters last 
week. The 57-year-old pastor of Sacred 
Heart Roman Catholic Church was ex- 
plaining how his parish’s new baptismal 
font would be equipped to heat the 
water for the rite. 

“But seriously,” he added, “I have 
wanted a heated font since I (first 
poured chilled water on the head of a 
helpless child. I have resented it as a 
priest to have to pour cold water on 
babies.” 

Sacred Heart’s font, which will be 
ready at Christmas, has already brought 
Father Coakley 25 appointments for 
baptisms. Besides being the first to 
have heated water, the hexagonal [ix- 
ture will also be the world’s first 
aluminum font. An auxiliary aluminum 
bowl, plated with a layer of glass, will 
fit into the regular bowl. Electric co'ls, 
running through the glass and con- 
trolled by a thermostat, will keep the 
water at body temperature. 

Since he took over Sacred Heart’s pas- 
torate in 1923 Father Coakley has built 
the $2,000,000 edifice which still needs 
$700,000 more to complete it. Ralph 
Adams Cram, Boston ecclesiastical ar 
chitect and Gothic authority, calls the 
building one of this country’s half-dozen 
finest churches. 

For the new font Father Coakley in- 
sisted on one thing: it must be, like ll 
the other fixtures in the church, an or'g- 
inal piece of work not duplicated else- 
where. The design, made by the archi- 
tectural firm of Kaiser, Neal & Rei 
the three men are Sacred Heart parish- 
ioners—was worked out from 5,000 font 
photographs taken by Father Coakiey 
on a European tour last year. 
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Two men traveling overnight from 
New York to Washington— 
have each paid $2.50 for a lower berth 


ii 






—but for the same price they can 
share a private bedroom 


—and for only $1.00 more each they 
can enjoy the spacious compartment 


{pe finest of Pullman accommodations 
are not expensive. Yet they give you 
the utmost in ease and comfort. In addi- 
tion to the upper and lower berths, and 
the combination of these into the more 
spacious section accommodation, there 
are now widely furnished in the Pullman 
system three types of enclosed rooms— 
bedroom, compartment, drawing room— 
in which you enjoy absolute privacy day 
and night. In these comfortable rooms 
parties of one to three persons can be fur- 
nished with comfortable, individual beds, 
and in daytime they and their guests can 
play cards, visit and lounge at ease. 

Read the captions under the pictures. 
They show how reasonable Pullman rates 
are. The amounts shown are actual costs 
between the places named. Fully one-half 
of all trips taken by the millions of Pull- 
man patrons are overnight journeys of 
about 300 miles. For longer distances, of 
course, costs are correspondingly higher. 
Rates shown are for Pullman accommo- 
dations only and do not include the rail 
fare. And remember: Pullman is the safest 
travel in the world! Not a passenger or 
employe fatality in a Pullman car in 
nearly three years! 


A single traveler going overnight 
from Buffalo to New York— 
has paid $2.50 for a lower berth 









—but for only $1.00 more she can 
occupy a whole section 


—or for only $2.00 more she 
can enjoy a private bedroom 


THE PULLMAN 











Lb let IT COSTS 


TO HAVE A PRIVATE ROOM WHEN 


YOU GO BY (Sa 


THE FINEST OVERNIGHT PULLMAN ACCOMMODATIONS — SECTIONS, 
BEDROOMS, COMPARTMENTS, DRAWING ROOMS—CAN NOW BE HAD 
FOR ONLY A LITTLE MORE THAN THE BERTH RATE 


A party of three going overnight 
from Chicago to St. Paul—has 


paid $2.50 each for a lower berth 





—but for only 50c¢ more each they 


can share a drawing room 





—or for about 67 more each they 
can enjoy twoad joining bedrooms 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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GUILD: Newsmen Pluck Eagle 
In Fight for a Closed Shop 


Every aggressive labor union’s aim is 
a shop restricted to union workers; the 
American Newspaper Guild is no ex- 
ception. 

Publishers are long inured to closed- 
shop composing rooms, but to most the 
specter of an all-union editorial staff 
brings a shudder. To quote James G. 
Stahlman, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association: “A 
closed editorial shop means a closed 
editorial mind.” 

Last week the issue was framed for 
its first big-time metropolitan test. 
Denied a preferential Guild shop, 305 
news and circulation men, ad takers 
and copy boys had walked out and 
formed a picket line at the 96-year-old 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

M. Preston Goodfellow, $57,500-a-year 


publisher, whacked out news _ items. 
Cleveland Rodgers, editor, scribbled 
headlines. (Among his predecessors 


were Walt Whitman and William Cul- 
len Bryant, a relative of the poet.) 
Ellen Dockery, secretary of the Eagle 
Publishing Co., took a copy boy’s place 
at the editorial reception desk. A few 
nonstriking reporters filed copy sur- 
reptitiously from Western Union offices. 
A trifle scant on local news, but with 
undiminished advertising linage, The 


Eagle managed to meet its deadlines. 

Daily at 7 A.M., pickets formed 
phalanxes at entrances to the plant. 
They hoped to provide union printers 
with a ready-made excuse for inter- 
ruption of A.F. of L.* contracts running 
through June 1938. But hard-boiled 
police opened lanes through which the 
printers passed to Eagle doors. 

Relief: A 50-cent assessment on each 
of 14,000 claimed members brought the 
national Guild financial consciousness 
of the Brooklyn walkout; weekly pay- 
ments would assure the strikers an 
average of slightly above $15 a week in 
benefits. The national membership was 
already paying irregular assessments to 
sustain the Guild’s only other current 
strike—against the Scripps League’s 
Seattle Star. 

At the Guild’s June convention in St. 
Louis, strike assessments’ received 
priority even over dues. Thus Guilds- 
men sharpened their halberds for the 
war they saw gathering as a result of 
their adoption of a _ constitutional 
amendment requiring the inclusion of a 
Guild shop in all subsequent contracts 
(only the international executive board 
could waive the requirement). 

The publishers lost no time in ac- 
cepting the challenge. To them, the 
distinction drawn by the Guild’s col- 
umnist-president, Heywood Broun, be- 
tween Guild shop and the traditional 


*Last week the A.F. of L. severed all re- 
lations with the Guild and moved to set up 
rival unions of editorial workers. Reason: 
a national Guild referendum had ratified 
affiliation with the C.I.0O. 
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closed shop was imperceptible. The 
Guild shop leaves the employer the 
option of hiring Guild or non-Guilq 
workers, but requires the non-Guilcds- 
man to take out a union card within a 
stipulated interval. 

In Chicago June 29, at Stahlman’s 
call, 565 publishers and editors named 
a committee of eleven to carry out their 
resolve: “That ... we declare our un- 
alterable opposition to the closed Guild 
shop or any other form of closed sh: 
for those who prepare and edit news 
copy and pictures for newspapers, and 
we hereby express our determination 
not to enter any agreement upon such 
basis.” 

Although The Brooklyn Eagle’s pub- 
lisher presumably was bound by the 
Chicago pledge, Guildsmen said he had 
evinced willingness to negotiate the 
Guild-shop issue until a few days be- 
fore they struck. A throwaway news- 
sheet, scattered by strikers, voiced their 
skepticism: 

“Because the big corporations which 
publish all the New York newspapers 
realize they must smash the whole labor 
movement now or never, the Publishers 
Association of New York is vitally con- 
cerned in The Eagle strike ... The 
Eagle, while stalling by pretending it 
would sign a contract ... has been in 
consultation with this publishers’ as- 
sociation.” 


® Before The Eagle strike, The New 
York Times’ publisher, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, gave Guildsmen his answer 
on a proffered contract requiring a 
Guild shop: he would consider no agree- 
ment whatsoever until the Guild pledged 
perpetual abandonment of the demand. 


SIGNIFICANCE: It varies with the 
viewpoint. Publishers see in the Guild 
shop the incipient threat of dictatio: 
union leaders with the power to in- 
fluence or determine news and editorial 
policy. Guildsmen hoot at the specter: 
they insist that the demand is a logical 
progression of their union movement, a 
protection rather than a menace to 
editorial integrity. 


- 


HEARST: More Retrenchment 
Follows Latest Deal With Ally 


William Randolph Hearst and Paul 
Block work together so closely that it 
is difficult to determine the ownership 
of some of their papers. Last week 
brought new evidence of their financial 
alliance and further indication of 'e- 
trenchment in the Hearst publishing 
empire. 

Block obtained complete contro! of 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and Hearst 
regained possession of The Milwaukee 
Sentinel. Both papers have figured in 
earlier Hearst-Block deals. The Pit‘s- 
burgh-Milwaukee negotiations, it was 
said, involved “considerably more than 
$2,500,000.” 

Publishing result: the Sunday edition 
of The Sentinel was merged with that 
of Hearst’s News—to become The Mil- 
waukee Sunday News-Sentinel. Ke- 
trenchment result: an estimated 200 
jobs eliminated. 
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WAR: Nightmare of Millions 
Probably Too Bad to Be True 


Though isolated by two oceans from 
the hysteria of Europe and the Orient, 
Americans have occasional nightmares 
about the next war. Such dreams are 
crowded with bombers, aerial torpedoes, 
new and frightful gases, deadly germs, 
and explosives which destroy whole 
cilies. 

Last week two military experts of- 
fered frightened civilians a modicum of 
comfort: no new gases or explosives 
exist; aerial torpedoes and germ bat- 
talions are not practical. At least that’s 
what R. Ernest Dupuy and George 
Fielding Eliot say in If War Comes 
(331 pages, 110,000 words. Illustrations, 
maps, appendixes. Macmillan, New 
York. $3). Dupuy is a Major in the 
United States Field Artillery; Eliot, a 
former Major inthe Military Intelligence 
Reserve. They cite Madrid to prove that 
a city cannot be wiped out at one swoop 
of bombers—T.N.T., still the most pow- 
erful explosive, is not destructive 
enough for the job. As for the gas 
menace, they explain that it would take 
80 tons of phosgene, to date the most 
lethal type, to effect a concentration 
30 feet deep over an area 5 miles 
square; and even that concentration 
would be fatal only if breathed con- 
tinuously for an hour. Mustard gas, on 
the other hand—though not necessarily 
fatal—burns the entire body. 

In their roundup of the military situ- 
ation throughout the world—with sta- 
tistics on armies, air forces, and navies 
—the authors explain that germ war- 
fare is likely to be as dangerous to the 
aggressor as to his victim, that aerial 


torpedoes can’t be successfully guided 
to their targets by an operator miles 
away. They have to admit, however, 


that if war comes it will be bad. 
They have laid some of the bugbears 
but there are still too many. 


<> 
MYSTERY: Anonymous Author 
Tells New Tale of Old Tragedy 


Jan. 31, 1889, newspapers everywhere 
trumpeted one of the most sensational 
love tragedies of all time. Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria and Baron- 
ess Vetsera, his mistress, had been 
found shot to death in Rudolph’s hunt- 
ing lodge of Mayerling, near Vienna. 
Apparently the Hapsburg heir had 
slain his companion and then commit- 
ted suicide. 

Although officials at once swore the 
pair’s friends and servants to secrecy, 
rumors rose like mosquitoes from a 
swamp. The most credible version had 
it that the lovers, forbidden to marry, 
had sought solace in death. 

Through the years speculation on 
this mystery—comparable to that sur- 
rounding the fates of Marshal Ney, 
Kitchener, the lost Dauphin, ana Grand- 
Duchess Anastasia—has produced hun- 
dreds of thousands of words. Only last 
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Hartford* Burglary Insurance 
may save your life 


It isn’t safe to argue with bur- 
glars. You may think you should, 
if your valuables are not insured 
against theft. 

But when you have burglary 
insurance in the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company 
you can avoid conflict with 





Whatever it is... wherever it is...insure it in the 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union 





armed prowlers. Notify the 
police immediately. The Hart- 
ford will make good the loss. 

The cost to you is very low, 
whether you compare it to the 
value of your life or of your 
property. Lxt a Hartford agent 
tell you about *. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DOLLARS 
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Ii you ueed money... 
and are ambitious .. . 
and have a few hours 
spare time ...we have 
a swift, easy method by 


which you can earn 
those extra dollars. 
Write today to Roger 
Adams. NEWS-WEEK, 
350 Dennison Ave.,. 
Dayton, Ohio 





















ONE PIECE 
TO INSTALL 
IN ANY CAR 


PRICES 
im WEST 
& sours 
SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER 





FYOURE THERE WITH A CROSLEY. THERE WITH a CROSLEY. 


To spread the fame of our bulbs 
everywhere, we will send you a nice 
assortment of HYACINT HS, TU- 
LIPS, NARCISSI, IRISES, CRO- 
CUS, etc., etc. FREE, 350 bulbs in 
all, all guaranteed to flower next 
Spring and Summer. It suffices to 
send us for carriage, packing, etc. a 
one-dollar note by registered letter, 
and to mention your name and full 
address in block letters. Please do 
not send coins or stamps, and men- 
tion the name of this paper. Dis- 
patch carriage paid all over the 
world without increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, 
Bulb Grower, 
Vogelenzang near Haarlem, Holland, Europe 


Read 
KILLS | 
F LEAS! 


GLOVER’S KENNEL 
and FLEA SOAP 
The All-Purpose Soap 
for Your Dog 


Cleanses thoroughly 
Removes Doggy Odor 
Soothes the Skin 
Adds Lustre to Coat 
Kills Fleas 

Relieves Itching 


Costs only 25¢ 


New! GLOVER’S Double Action FLEA POWDER— 
positively kills fleas and lice on Dogs and Cats — does 
not merely stun them. No talcum added. Economical, 
safe, sure. Only 35¢. 


s 
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NEWS-WEEK every week. . 


it gives you all the news and 


the significance of that news 


























|of Rudolph by a secret marriage. 


BULBS FREE FREE! 


'the American doctor. 





GLOVERS 
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year Maxwell Anderson used the May- 
erling theme for his play, “The Masque 
of Kings.” Last fortnight the French 
film “Mayerling” made its American 
debut in New York. 

This week Henry Lanier, son of Sid- 
ney Lanier the poet and himself the 
author of eleven books and a former 


|editor of Golden Book magazine, pre- 


sents He Did Not Die at Meyerling* 
(376 pages, 134,000 words. Illustrations. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3). Lanier 
explains that he is merely a collabo- 
rator. His co-author, who chooses to 
remain anonymous, is said to be a son 
He 
is represented as a successful engineer, 


| brought up by an American doctor who 


assisted at his birth twelve years be- 


| fore the hunting-lodge affair. 


The unidentified author provides a 
unique version of the tragedy: 

Rudolph, who wanted to reform the 
Austrian Army, became innocently in- 


| volved in a plot to supplant Francis 


Joseph as Emperor. When his father 
heard of the conspiracy, he insisted 
that Rudolph renounce his rights to 
the throne. As the best way of disap- 
pearing from public life, Rudolph de- 
cided on a fake suicide. 

His friend the American doctor pro- 
cured a corpse which was brought to 
Mayerling on the night of Jan. 29. 
After the face had been disfigured by 
a shotgun charge, it was remodeled 
| with wax to resemble that of the 
Crown Prince. But as the friends wait- 
ed, with guns ready to shoot any in- 
truder upon their secret, Baroness Vet- 
sera burst into the room. She had 
heard rumors of a plot on Rudolph’s 
life. Seeing the corpse and the figure 
of a man with drawn pistol, the Baron- 
ess rushed at the apparent slayer and 
was accidentally killed. Thus there was 
a bona fide female cadaver to lay out 
with the male corpse. 

After that Rudolph knocked around 
the Continent, visited the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, and—with his 
cousin, Archduke John Salvator— 
started a successful cattle-exporting 
business in South America. Salvator’s 
disappearance after the Mayerling 
tragedy and reputed reappearance as 


|John Orth has been another historic 


puzzle. This book maintains that Arch- 
duke John assisted in the hunting-lodge 
fraud but does not explain his ultimate 
fate. Rudolph, it appears, lived until 
1914. 

The author—who calls himself “R” 
—throws a heavy veil of mystery over 
“R” says the 
physician attended New York Univer- 
sity, served in the Confederate Army, 
and was pally with Emperor Francis 
Joseph and other Hapsburgs. “R” him- 
self took part in the Spanish-American 
and Boer Wars, peddled guns in Tur- 
key—incidentally teaching Sultan Ab- 
dul-Hamid II to be quick on the draw 
—and built up a business which gave 
him a fat bank balance. Now, at 60, 
he wants to tell the “truth” about May- 
erling. But he’s still unwilling to dis- 
close his identity. 

His story makes good reading, for it 
is packed with famous people and inter- 





*Producers of the film and most history 
authorities prefer the spelling Mayerling. 


esting anecdotes. But until “R” reveals 
who he is and produces some of the let- 
ters he says he has, it will be impossib!e 
for most readers to decide whether his 
book is fact or fake. 


we 


NOVEL: Prudish Hero Wallows 
In Mire of Briffault'’s Prose 


In the novel “Europa” readers were 
introduced to Julian Bern, an upper- 
class Briton who spent the first 309 
years of his life batting around with 
Continental aristocracy, both real and 
fictional, and gradually came to despise 
them all. 

Now, out of the same grab bag of 
hoary gossip, coincidence, and _ stale 





(1937 BY JEAN WICK, TRUSTEE 
‘R’ grew up and wrote about royalt; 


erudition, Robert Briffault has pulled 
a sequel: Europa in Limbo (476 pages, 
180,000 words. Scribners, New York. 
$2.75). It takes Julian from the Sum- 
mer of 1914, through the Russian Rev- 
olution, to postwar England. A smug, 
ax-grinding book, it nevertheless has 
all the superficial trappings of a “great 
novel.” 

Julian is easily the most maddening 
hero in all fiction, a bore and a prig 
to boot. The birth of his social con- 
sciousness is one long labor of fustian 
conversation. 

To an attractive girl who is making 
advances to him, he holds forth: ‘As 
a matter of fact, the deep urges that 
rule us are not egoistic, self-regarding 
at all. What is the supreme tyrannical 
physical urge of life, of animal life’ 
The reproduction of the race. The 
world of vegetable life consumes itself 
in the fulfillment of that urge and the 
plant dies to sow the seed of the future 
season. Sic vos, non vobis.” After this 
earful, the damsel talks no more of 
love. 

On another occasion Julian finds him- 
self with some brother officers at 
Amiens. As his contribution to the gen- 
eral entertainment, he delivers himself 
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of this: “I formerly gave too much at- 
tention to biology, influenced by the 
fiction of the individual, and the mean- 
ingless fable of history seemed but a 
tale told by an idiot. Now that I per- 
ceive the course of human affairs to 
be governed by laws as inflexible as 
those which rule the motions of the 
stars, I derive satisfaction from fol- 
lowing the inevitable effects of stupid- 
ity, mendacity, predatory greed, and 
jgnorance to their rigorous and inevi- 
table conclusion.” And so forth. 
“Europa in Limbo” drifts like an un- 
wieldy barge on a stream of self-con- 
sciousness. It is laden with anachro- 
nisms, old dirty jokes, and prosy mysti- 
cism. Briffault uses one aged device 
repeatedly; he makes his hero a virtual 


seer by endowing him with wisdom- 


KEYSTONE 
Robert Briffault wrote a sequel 


after-the-fact. Frequent quotations 
from assorted languages also help lend 
the book an odor of portentous pro- 
fundity. Many readers will feel that 
it should be entitled “Europa in Lim- 
burger.” 


> 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Their Eyes Were Watching God. By 
Zora N. Hurston. 286 pages, 72,000 
words. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. A 
Negro student of voodoo and folklore 
writes a charming novel of a colored 
woman whose life began at 40. 

Soldiers of Darkness. By Thomas R. 
Gowenlock (with Guy Murchie Jr.). 286 
pages, 57,000 words. Illustrations. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.75. Excit- 
ing account of an American intelligence 
officer who procured his information in 
no-man’s land and behind the enemy 
lines. 

Lost Heritage. By Bruno Frank. 297 
pages, 79,000 words. Viking, New York. 
52.00. The exiled playwright and au- 
thor of “A Man Called Cervantes” 
makes a notable contribution to the 
growing list of novels about the Nazi 
rise to power and its consequences. 
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| Outstanding Travel VALUES 
for Autumn—on these 


American Ships 


BEFORE AND AFTER: Page 12 of 
The Louisville (Ky.) Times carried a 
patent-medicine advertisement, which 
featured a picture of Robert Walker, 
68, and his testimonial: “After taking | 
three bottles ...I felt like a new man.” 
On page 1 of the same edition of The 
Times appeared a news account of, 
Walker’s death. 





SERVICE: A motorist drove into a| 
De Kalb, IL, filling station, and the at- 
tendant prepared to give his car the 
customary once-over—gas, oil, water, | 
tires, windshield. But what the cus- | 
tomer wanted was a dentist. Toothache, 
he said. The attendant got his pliers | 
and pulled the tooth. | 

FIREWATER: The toot of the fire- 
alarm whistle in Haledon, N.J., had 
weakened to a rasping squawk. Last 
week Albert Flubacher, fire-alarm su- 
perintendent, told the Borough Coun- | 
cil he had searched the firehouse and | 
found the cause: a copper tube, joined | 
to the whistle’s compressed-air tank, led 
to the firemen’s recreation room in the 
basement—it was serving the bar’s beer 
pump. 

IMPULSE: Lawrence Jennwein found 
a $20 bill on the floor of a St. Louis 
saloon. With a grand jesture he bought | 
drinks for the house. Later George | 
Birkenmaier entered and proved he had | 
lost the bill. A justice of the peace or- 
dered Jennwein to return the $20, plus 
$20 (under Missouri law which de- 
mands double repayment of non-re- 
turned property), plus costs. Total— 
$100. 


ACCELERATOR: Teddy Moore Jr., 5, | 


heard that automobiles drank gasoline 
to make them run fast. Anxious to be- 
come the champion sprinter of his 
block, he walked into a Los Angeles 
garage and helped himself to a mouth- 
ful. Teddy got his speed—to the hos- 
pital. 

REALISM: In Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York police rehearsed a dem- 
onstration scheduled for the American 
Legion convention. Skipper, a Belgian 
police dog, was supposed to rout a bur- 
glar from a house. Before Patrolman 
Ralph Keefe—the “burglar’—had pre- 
pared himself for the act, Skipper sud- 
denly broke away, rushed into the 
house, knocked Keefe out of a window, 
and fractured his shoulder. 


GUEST: One night last week Mrs. 





William O’Laughlin nudged her hus- 
band and told him to move over. 
husband started: “Who 
that?’ His wife was also startled to 
find a stranger sleeping with them: “I 
don’t know. Don’t you?” Without a 
word the visitor climbed out of bed and 
began dressing. Hauled into court, Earl 
Hibbott, 25-year-old Chicago public- 
school janitor, was fined $5 by Judge 
Cecil Smith. “I had been drinking,” 
Hibbott explained, “and I guess I just 


Her | 
the hell is/| 





got into the wrong house.” 


Weekly sailings direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE and GERMANY 


... America’s largest, fastest, finest ships 
in trans-Atlantic service 


sss. Manhattan . Oct. 6 


November 3, December I 


s.s. Washington.Oct. 20 


November 17, December 14 
Cabin $181 up, Tourist $122 up, Third $88.50 


President Harding — Oct. 13, Nov. 10 
President Roosevelt Oct. 27, Nov. 24 
Cabin $136 up— Third $86 
Also ‘‘ American One Class”’ liners every Friday direct 


to London — fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool — 
for only $105, one way; $199.50, round trip. 





via colorful Havana, the 
Panama Canaland Acapulco, 
Mexico 


s.s. California—Oct. 2, Nov. 13 
s.s. Pennsylvania—Oct. 16, Nov. 27 
s.s. Virginia—Oct. 30 
These famous ‘‘Big 3’’ liners — largest and most 
popular in Coast-to-Coast service — are operated 
by the Panama Pacific Line, an associated service. 
Only 8225 up, 1st ClasstoCalifornia—$195 
up to Mexico. Tourist from $125 and $105, respec- 
tively. Also rail-water “Cruise - Tours’’, with 
combination rates from home town back to home 

town. 
See your local TRAVEL AGENT 
for complete details, 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto + Offices in principal cities 
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At first, State 


ISSING AMBASSADOR: Claude G. 
Bowers, U. S. Ambassador to Spain 


officially has been living “in tempo- 
rary residence at St. Jean de Luz, 
France” for a year—since shortly 
after the revolution started. State 
Department officials admit privately 
that they haven’t the vaguest idea of 
what he’s doing. He cables occasion- 
ally, and they infrequently cable him 
routine departmental information. 
The department hopes he’ll stay 
missing. His return to Spain at this 
late date would prove embarrassing; 
a visit here wouldn’t leave any excuse 
for sending him back. Presumably 
his $17,500-a-year salary is forwarded 
to St. Jean de Luz. 





‘PORTUGAL'S RIGHT': There was a good 


deal of secret merriment among New 
Dealers last week over Portugal’s 
incisive reply to Secretary Hull’s 
peace formula, calling it noble but 
futile and explaining why. A large 
segment of Washington officialdom 
agreed with the Portuguese senti- 
ments. 

Department officials 
didn’t know what to do with the sur- 
prising document. Realizing they 
couldn’t get away with suppressing 
it, they finally put a few copies of 
the text under a phone book on the 
small table where routine press hand- 
outs are regularly placed. Not for 
two days did correspondents read it 
and discover that, unlike the polite 
replies of 50-odd other nations, 
Portugal’s made hot news. 


‘NEUTRALITY’ ORDER EXPLAINED: Ever 


since the President announced that 
American ships attempting to carry 
arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war into the Chinese-Japanese war 
zone will do so at their own risk, 
officials have been unofficially ex- 
plaining that this doesn’t mean all 
protection has been withdrawn. It 
means, they point out, that American 
ships carrying munitions won’t be 
given a naval convoy at any time. 
But, should Japanese warships halt, 
search, or seize American ships or 
their cargoes, the U.S. would protest 
and file claims for damages. 


LAWYERS VS. LAWYERS: Ironically, the 


chief collaborators on F.D.R.’s Con- 
stitution Day speech flailing the legal 
profession were three lawyers—Tom 
Corcoran, Ben Cohen, and Judge Sam 
Rosenman. 


WALLACE SLUMP: Secretary of Agri- 


culture Wallace, once favored by 
most administration Left-wingers 
for the 1940 Presidency, has now 
been dropped by them. Among re- 
cent causes: Wallace’s advice to the 
President to sign the Sugar Control 
Bill and his approval of cotton loans 
and subsidies in advance of crop- 
control legislation. 


JOHNSON VS. WOODRING: It now ap- 


pears that there’s about a 50-50 
chance that those stories about Sec- 
retary of War Woodring being re- 


THE PERISCOP:"™ 


placed by Assistant Secretary John- 
son will become fact. Woodring, 
though he’s told friends he won’t re- 
sign under any circumstance, has ad- 
mitted that he knows Steve Early, 
White House secretary, is gunning 
for him. (It was Early who told 
White House correspondents that 
Woodring would be eased out “after 
the election” of 1936.) Also, John- 
son’s intimates say he was promised 
Woodring’s job when he took the 
Assistant Secretaryship and that he 
otherwise wouldn’t have accepted an 
appointment he considered “not big 
enough” for him. 


a 


F. of L. SNUB: Unless stern opposi- 
e ion is overridden and present plans 
completely changed, neither Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins nor NLRB 
Chairman Madden will be invited to 
speak at next month’s A.F. of L. na- 
tional convention. Interpretation: 
the federation, though it supports 
Roosevelt’s broad policies, is strongly 
opposed to the administrative meth- 
ods of the government’s two chief 
labor agencies. 


VANDENBERG PLANS: There was more 


than high-sounding rhetoric to Sena- 
tor Vandenberg’s speech calling for 
realignment of political parties. He 
recently told a friend that he con- 
siders the old Republican party stone 
dead, that realignment is inevitable, 
and that Republican leaders’ big 
hope will lie in tying Republicans 
and Democratic conservatives and 
moderates: into a real new party. 


BLACK ADDENDA: Those close to Roose- 


velt say there’s no question that he 
knew Senator Black had been close- 
ly associated with the Klan, but that 
he did not know Black was actually 
a member... F.D.R. is fuming mad 
at Black for having put him “on a 
limb” but he feels that the new Jus- 
tice’s record disproves any charge of 
religious or racial bigotry ... Best 
available information indicates that 
Black positively won’t resign. 


ROOSEVELT MONUMENT: Frank Walk- 


er, Democratic treasurer, is busy on 
a side job. He’s soliciting wealthy 
Roosevelt friends in an attempt to 
raise $300,000 to erect a monumental 
public building at Hyde Park for 
housing the official papers, records, 
and letters of President Roosevelt. 
The plan fits in with F.D.R.’s idea of 
presenting the Roosevelt Hyde Park 
estate to the government upon his 
mother’s death. 


TRIVIA: Many American diplomatic and 


consular posts abroad are making 
preparations in keeping with the 


present vogue for undeclared wars: 
thus when Japanese bombed Swa- 
tow, the U.S. consular staff took re- 
fuge in their own new bombproof 


dugout Since Los Angeles 
clamped down on bookies, they've 
revived the dodge of operating on 
barges outside the 3-mile limit anq 
running a_ water-taxi service to 
shore ... The government’s supply 
of captured German artillery nq 
Civil War cannon has been almost 
exhausted by the large number of 
requests from cities which want 
them as ornaments for public squares 
and Post Office Building sites... Jus- 
tice Black, though charged with 
Klan membership, has a Catholic pri- 
vate secretary whom he’s taking 
along to his Supreme Court job. 
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EW BRITISH WEAPON: Naturally the 
British Admiralty is suppressing news 
en the subject, but its experts have 
perfected anew undersea mine which 
doesn’t actually have to be hit to ex- 
plode; it’ll blow up whenever a ship 
comes within a certain distance ot 
it. The weapon is designed to rid 
coastal waters of enemy submarines. 


COLONIAL LOGROLLING: Private cables 


from an authoritative source leave 
no doubt that Britain and the Nether- 
lands are working out an unofficial 
defense bargain. The Dutch are to 
help Britain by agreeing to consoli- 
date the two nations’ defense prepa- 
rations in the Netherlands. In turn, 
the British fleet is to look out for the 
Dutch East Indies if hungry powers 
try to snatch them. Also, it’s unde 
stood, British military experts will 
advise the Netherlands in return for 
a regular supply of tips from the 
ultra-efficient Dutch Army _intelli- 
gence service (which, by the way, 
gave Britain her first warning of 
Japan’s plan to attack Shanghai 


HITLER OMISSION: Note how all the 


windy oratory at the Nazis’ Nurem- 
berg congress, including Hitler’s own 
series of speeches, referred to the 
Reich’s internal economic situation 
only in the vaguest generalities. 
Nazi key men purposely dodged the 
subject, realizing that Germany’s 
economy is becoming so shaky that 
any public discussion of it might 
prove dangerous. 


DAMPENED DUCE: One reason wily 


European diplomats are predicting 
that Mussolini’s international be- 
havior will quiet down is that he’s 
faced with the job of suppressing an 
incipient revolt in Sicily—as fore- 
cast here months ago. That fact part- 
ly explains why the Duce chose Sicily 
as the site for his recent huge army 
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maneuvers and took pains to leave 
many of the troops there after the 
exercises ended. 


SPANISH ANTI-SEMITISM: At the Nu- 


remberg Nazi congress, General Fran- 
co’s representative—his brother Nico- 
ias—told envoys from Fascist and 
semi-Fascist countries that “Franco 
Spain” will be modeled strictly along 
Cerman and Italian lines. Brother 
Nicolas had several conferences with 
Julius Streicher, chief Nazi Jew- 
baiter. 


SECRET CHILEAN ARMY: There’s sure to 


be trouble in Chile as a result of the 
quiet rearming of Fascists by the 
eovernment. The threatening situ- 
ation first began taking shape when 
President Alessandri, long opposed 
by the Leftist Congress and by large 
Communist elements in the army, 
suddenly authorized the organiza- 
tion of Chilean Fascists into a “Re- 
publican Militia” and provided them 
with arms and ammunitions. Later 
the militia was officially disbanded— 
because of the howl raised in Con- 
gress. But now it’s being secretly re- 
organized and rearmed as the “Legion 
Civica.” 


BADOGLIO PLAN FOR SPAIN: Despite 


pooh-poohing of the rumor by Brit- 
ish and French envoys at Geneva, 
best reports have it that Mussolini 
and Franco are seriously studying a 
plan devised by Marshal Badoglio, 
conqueror of Ethiopia, to end the 
Spanish war. The proposal calls for 
shipment of 75,000 crack Italian 
troops, abundant supplies of poison 
gas, and a new fleet of Italian planes 
with the expectation of smashing 
Madrid and breaking the loyalist 
backbone before Christmas. 


ARGENTINE NATIONAL FRAUD: Because 


Argentina suddenly established rigid 
censorship and threatened all foreign 
correspondents with deportation, 
American newspapers carried no 
hints of the unprecedented fraud 
and skulduggery involved in the elec- 
tion of the government’s candidate, 
Roberto Ortiz, to the Presidency 
Sept. 5. By uncensored air mail, 
from an unquestionable private 
source, comes the real story—all the 
more amazing because Argentina 
prides herself on being far more 

ivilized” than her South American 
neighbors: 

Election eve, police cooked up a story 
(later proved bogus) of a fantastic 
plot to assassinate President Justo. 
Next day they used it as an excuse 
for “supervising” the elections. In 
most provinces, police and armed ci- 
vilians barred known members of the 
opposition from the polls. Voters 
were handed government-marked 
ballots and brazenly ordered to de- 
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posit them; those refusing were 
beaten up. Opposition poll watchers 
were thrown out on their ears. 


In early afternoon, the government, ex- 


pecting widespread indignation, 
smuggled the entire Tenth Infantry 
Regiment (in carefully covered 
trucks) into Buenos Aires’ public 
buildings, set up machine guns, and 
posted sentries. When the expected 
violence came—there and elsewhere 
—troops were ready. Only a hand- 
ful were killed, but dozens were 
wounded ... Brief details of “elec- 
tion rioting’ were all that reached 
the outside press. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Germany is quietly 


exporting large supplies of poison 
prussic gas to Japan via Hamburg 
and, to teach proper use of the gas, 
has sent 30 experts from the I. G. 
Farbens plant ... Gandhi is reported 
to be preparing a drive to bring pro- 
hibition into India... U. S. Am- 
bassador Weddell evoked a minor 
tempest in Buenos Aires by using the 
hated work “Argentineans” (instead 
of the correct “Argentines”) in a 
speech ... Talk among the British 
royal entourage is that the Duchess 
of Kent has received a family repri- 
mand for attracting needless publici- 
ty by first accepting, then snubbing 
the Windsors’ invitation for a visit. 
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RAILER TROUBLE: Note that all the 


publicity about a coming boom in 
trailers has put the industry in a fix 
that’s sure to prove disastrous to a 
large percentage of the manufactur- 
ers. The total number of manufac- 
turers has increased from 201 to 
around 500 within a year. Pros- 
pects: over-production, sharp price 
cutting, and scores of failures among 
companies. 


BROKER SCHEMES: Agitation is rapidly 


At 


increasing in Wall Street for a re- 
duction in the number of stock-ex- 
change seats—on the theory that un- 
der close Federal regulation there’ll 
never again be enough steady busi- 
ness to provide good profits for 1,375 
exchange members. Brokers are dis- 
cussing plans for some kind of in- 
direct assessment on members to 
create a fund for buying up and 
eliminating the 275 new seats which 
were added in 1929. 

the same time there’s growing senti- 
ment for setting up a stock-exchange 
“czar”’—a job comparable to that 
held by Will Hays in the movie in- 
dustry. The czar would be an out- 
standing non-broker who knows busi- 
ness and industry and, more im- 
portant, who commands respect in 
Washington. His main duties would 
be to re-win public confidence, es- 
tablish cordial working relations with 


LIVING COSTS: Objective economic fore- 





the SEC, and influence the Presi- 
dent’s choice of SEC members. 


casters say the cost of living will go 
up only about % of 1% more before 
the year’s end—making the total rise 
for 1937 approximately 5%. Some 
specific predictions: clothes, already 
considerably above last year, will re- 
main about stationary from now on; 
rents, up about 10%, will edge only 
slightly higher; furniture will climb 
another 5 to 15%; meats will rise 
moderately; bread will stay about 
the same; automobiles will go up 
perhaps 5% more. 


NEW PRODUCTS: American textile in- 


terests are studying the process be- 
ing tried by Italian and English mills 
for turning out a woolly cloth made 
from a mixture of banana-stalk fiber 
and rayon... An Iowa State Col- 
lege professor is trying to sell a proc- 
ess for making sherbet from soy- 
beans . . The Unbreakable Lens 
Co. of California is now marketing 
the newly perfected spectacle lenses 
made of artificial resin. 


BUSINESS FOOTNOTES: Thirty-eight of 


the 92 biggest American cities are 
considering putting limits on water 
used for air-conditioning machinery; 
it demands such tremendous supplies 
that eventual water shortages are 
feared ... The business of recharg- 
ing auto batteries is up something 
like 500% mainly because of the big 
increase in auto radios, extra horns, 
and other gadgets ... Packing houses 
are reaping unlooked-for profits from 
the sale of bones, which have jumped 
from $9 to $26 a ton because rearm- 
ing nations are buying them in huge 
quantities for use (in the form of 
charcoal) in gas masks. 
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RESS NOTES: The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has finally paid up 
a thirteen-year-old $5,000 bill to The 
New York Times for advertising dur- 
ing the 1924 campaign .. . Rapidly 
growing resentment against the dom- 
ination of South American news by 
the two big U.S. agencies (Associated 
Press and United Press) has pro- 
voked a drive in the Chilean Con- 
gress to nationalize news distribu- 
tion; other republics are toying with 
similar plans ... Representative Sol 
Bloom, head of the Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Committee, ordered 
copies of 14,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers for last week—the big- 
gest government order ever placed. 


MISSING PERSONS: Jesse Owens, star 


of the last Olympics, will shortly 
turn up as a dance-orchestra leader, 
opening a six-month engagement in 
Cleveland; is also planning a seven- 
week exhibition track tour being ar- 
ranged by a London promoter... 
Plutarco Elias Calles, exiled Presi- 
dent of Mexico, lives quietly with 
some of the members of his family 
at San Diego, Calif. 







TODAY IN AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Whoso Diggeth a Pit 


DID my best to mince no words when 

I discussed the fitness of Hugo Black 
for a place on the Supreme Bench five 
weeks ago. The quality of the man has, 
for years, been no secret, and the blaz- 
ing news of the past ten days has 
simply thrown into deeper relief de- 
fects which were common knowledge. 

But now, as when he was appointed, 
Black himself is less important than 
the bent of Administration policy which 
prompted, even permitted, his elevation 
to high judicial office. Liberal and 
moderate supporters of the President 
have always regarded his attitude to- 
ward Black as a barometer of his polit- 
ical mood, and, as his early attitude of 
aloofness toward Black changed to tol- 
erance and then to whole-hearted en- 
dorsement, their amazement = and 
consternation reached a climax. For 
Black has, for two years, been a sym- 
bol of that second New Deal which is 
called by its friends “a war for the 
greatest stake in political history—the 
control of the wealth and energies of 
125,000,000 Americans.” Black repre- 
sents class hatreds. He stands for the 
attempt to trample in the dust the 
ideal of amicable, gradual readjust- 
ment among the diverse interests of 
our society. In short, he is a bigot. 

No reasonable interpretation of 
Black’s appointment can omit the fact 
that the President, in the haste and 
anger that accompanied that act, was 
determined to do three things: defy 
his moderate supporters, consecrate 
class antagonism and balance an in- 
tolerant reactionary minority on the 
Court with an even more intensely 
radical minority. Black’s appointment 
was not the product of a policy de- 
signed to build a united nation; it was 
an expression of the tactic of division. 
And “whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein: and he that rolleth a stone, it 
will return upon him.” 

The bitterest critics of the Court’s 
economic predilections have not chal- 
lenged the Court’s record in the field 
of civil liberties. Its decisions in the 
Scottsboro, Herndon, Mooney, de Jonge 
and Grosjean cases, to mention only a 
conspicuous few of recent years, stem 
from a liberal tradition of whose mean- 
ing Black has never had and cannot 
now have any conception. His record 
has been a repudiation of that tradi- 
tion. And to say, as some pseudo-lib- 
erals say, that Black’s record on social 
and economic legislation overshadows 


44 


his record on civil and religious tolera- 
tion is to reverse the order of things. 
Humane legislation is the child, not the 
father, of civil and religious liberty. 

The very stone images of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln on Mount 
Rushmore must rumble with titanic 
laughter at the “embarrassment” of 
the High Command in the past ten 
days. For it springs not from the rev- 
elation that Black is a fomenter of class 
hatreds. No, indeed! It springs from the 
realization that Black is a political li- 
ability. 

Religious intolerance is unpopular 
these days. But economic night riding 
still gets votes. 


A Minatory Finger 


HE nation is emerging from the fogs 

of the depression. The old customs 
of economic life reappear. Once again 
our political and economic scouts are 
projecting a course for the country to 
follow. Can the idea of free enterprise 
ever again dominate our economy? Has 
the machine created a new world to 
which the old liberalism is not appli- 
cable? Is collectivism our destiny and 
dictatorship its prophet? 

These are grave questions, and it is 
well that there are thinking men who 
momentarily ignore the next year and 
look to the next generation. Walter 
Lippmann has aspired to this service 
in his new book, “The Good Society” 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston). Mr. 
Lippmann intelligently demonstrates 
the ultimate folly of such alternatives 
to liberalism as communism and fas- 
cism. He confesses the failure of lib- 
eralism to deliver fully on its promise 
of human improvement. He suggests 
in shadowy outline the course he be- 
lieves liberalism must take in order to 
recover its earlier hold on the faith of 
the people. 

I find myself unable to share most of 
his grave apprehensions about the ex- 
tension of the field of public action 
since 1933. I cannot see that the gen- 
erally cautious steps we have taken to 
purify the competitive system and to 
establish in it those minima of eco- 
nomic order indispensable to the sur- 
vival of individual initiative are in 
themselves steps toward an ultimate 
collectivism. Nor do I believe with Mr. 
Lippmann that the atomistic competi- 
tive society—the society of 40-acre 
farmer's, selectmen, fence viewers and 
hog reeves, as Professor Beard called 
it—is the sine qua non of democracy. 
But I rejoice that, at a moment when 


every fourth assistant counsel in every 
Washington bureau is glibly chattering 
the jargon of national planning, Mr. 
Lippmann has raised a minatory finger 
—firm and steady. 


The HEP-SEPs'Il Git You 


T WAS just at bedtime and I was 

pretty sleepy and so I didn’t hear the 
whole story. All I remember is that it 
was a wowser and I wished I could 
think out how the mystery could be 
solved. We might call it “The Presi- 
dent’s Second Mystery Story” because, 
like the first one that was printed in a 
magazine a while back, it left it up to 
everybody to guess how it came out. 
Well, the other night it went like this: 

There was a great, big crisis all over 
the country and a terrible lot of fear 
made by a dead historian named Lord 
Mac-something. And there was a dread- 
ful man who was called the Thin Man— 
no, the Odd Man—who was all the time 
running back and forth, never getting 
anywhere except the place he turned 
around in. And there was a dreadful 
fog made by lawyers like those who 
made—no, who didn’t make—the Con- 
stitution. And running around in the fog 
were a lot of big, bad people—some of 
them cold-blooded and some, reckless. 
The first wanted to Hold Power and 
the others to Seize Power. 

It was awfully hard to follow the 
story at that place because the man 
who was telling it didn’t give these bad 
people really, truly names. (I guess 
when you give really, truly names, bad 
people always interrupt your story to 
talk back.) So to make it easy to fol- 
low, I had to make up names from 
initials like they do in Washington; the 
“HPs” for the “Hold Powers” and the 
“SPs” for the “Seize Powers.” And so 
Joe Guffey could pronounce these in his 
speeches against bad Senators, I put in 
a couple of “E’s’” and called them all 
“HEP-SEPs.” 

A man named Dodd who is our Am- 
bassador or something in Germany 
once talked about HEP-SEPs too, only 
he didn’t name them that. He said two 
or three people whose names he didn't 
tell told him there were HEPs-SEPs 
in America, but that they didn’t know 
who they were. 

But really it was all mixed up. I 
didn’t hear the whole story. When | 
heard the speaker begin to talk about 
tolerance, though, I knew everything 
was all right, because what I rea'ly 
wanted to know was if he was going (to 
protect us against people who juin 
secret societies that scare innocent 
people and wear nightshirts, as well 4s 
against HEP-SEPs who can’t be named 
because they are so bad. So, as I 
say, when he said he was for tolerance, 
I knew he was sorry about Huzo 
Black’s being on the Supreme Court, 
and I fell asleep. 
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SALUTES 
THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


“A miracle of tonal colours,” 








says world-famous conductor 
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This great maestro, like many other 
foremost musicians, has long been a Ham- 
mond enthusiast. “The Hammond Organ has 
been perfected to an exceptionally high de- 
gree,” he says. “It is a miracle of tonal colours 
and is capable of producing the utmost pianis- 
simo as well as an unlimited fortissimo. For 
) church or concert hall, as well as for private 

dwellings, this Hammond Organ is the ‘ideal.’ 
As a musician and organ-player | express my 
heartfelt admiration.” 
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tT Prof. Dr. Mengelberg conducts the Concertgebouw 

‘ A true concert organ —as inexpensive, Orchestra of Amsterdam, one of the finest musical #£ 
. o . organizations in Europe. Well-known in America, ‘y 

I] » as practical for your home as a piano! he conducted the New York Philharmonic from 


1921 to 1930. a) — 


The H!ammond has made fine organ music available, for 


. the first time, to families of moderate means. oi 

ly The console of the Hammond Organ requires no more ( 

0 space than a writing desk and chair. Yet its keys can REATES EXQUISITE ORGAS 
't bring countless lovely voices to interpret your music 

'S ... 2 whole new world of tone colors that will banish TONES BY ELECTRICAL IMPULSES 


monotony from your playing—will lend exquisite new 


. ‘ ‘ Designed on a wholly new prin- 
richness to your favorite melodies. 7 vise! 


ciple, the Hammond has no pipes 


I - . P 
: Your Hammond dealer, the leading musical merchant nor reeds. Its compact mecha- 
in your city, will be delighted to have his staff organist nism is entirely contained in two 
it ria bes : d ° simple vunits—either of which 
.g give \ ou an impromptu concert any time you drop in. con be moved easily by two 
i Or write The Hammond Organ, 2959 N. Western Ave., men. The spinet-like console fits 
ns Chieao. In Canada, Address, Northern Electric Co., in @ four-foot square; the at- 
Ltd I tractive tone cabinet is much 
n d., \Lontreal. 


smaller. The organ is ready to 
play when connected to an 


is OQrer 1000 churches use the Hammond Organ ordinary electric outlet. It pos- 
od . . it is an appropriate donation for your church itively cannot get out of tune. 
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$ 1 250 and up f. 0. b. Chicago—slightly higher for LARGEST SELLING 
L large installations ORGAN IN THE WORLD 
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a tremen- | 


dous receptl 1 ‘ ape i und predict 
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... AND TODAY 


FIFTY years have passed since we first broueht 
forth Four Roses—and to mark the beginning of 
this noble whiskew’s sccond half-century we're 


how otk rine Vota still June } out Rose S. 


Today, as before, Four Roses is ALL whiskey 
—still a super) combination of scverad straieht 
whiskies. But ah. such whiskies! Each is a dis- 
tilling maste rpiece! Each has some special claim 


to vreatne ss! 


So. if VOU VE always liked Four Roses. you'll 
find it even more glorious today! And if vou’ve 
never tried Four Roses in the past—hbe sure to 
trv it now! Frankfort Distilleries. Incorporated, 


Louisville & Baltimore. 





